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Foreword 
5, 


About ten years ago the eye of a detached observer dazzled, but not 
blinded by the nation-wide celebrations of the birth of the Governess 
State, might also have been caught by a humbler scene taking place 
simultaneously in secluded ground far from the hurly-burly: a few 
mourners gathered weeping round a newly turned grave, into which 
had just been lowered the remains of the Private Patron of the Arts. 

Little remarked at the time, the loss caused by this quiet death has 
since become a matter of increasing, and rather confused public con- 
cern; it is true that here and there a rare Maecenas has survived from 
an ampler age in spite of surtax and death duties; but the times are 
against them, they will have no successors, and it is generally agreed 
that official and semi-official agencies and prosperous industrial en- 
terprises under enlightened direction will more and more have to 
take their place. 

As we advance into the second decade of this new era, it is worth 
considering who the Private Patron really was and in what his great 
service to the arts consisted. Many people assume that he was a rich 
man who had a sense of responsibility and benevolence towards the 
arts without a great appreciation of them; stung for a fiver, as it 
were, by the bohemian nephew, he grinned and paid up with a good 
grace. Many avant-garde presses and magazines, theatre ventures, 
pottery workshops and picture galleries did indeed owe their dragon- 
fly existence to this indulgent uncle; many young authors and artists 
were enabled to retire to country cottages and left-bank attics to 
complete their masterpieces-to-be; many more flamboyant figures 
had their picturesque state maintained and their debts paid by him. 
Pub-crawlers of the World, fire a volley over his grave! But the true, 
the 18-carat Private Patron, the Prince of his species, was someone 
rather different. He was one who had been born into fortune but was 
also endowed with keen intelligence and artistic gifts, and used his 
fortune to cultivate his mind and broaden his aesthetic appreciation 
and to support those writers, musicians and artists whom his own 
prescience and understanding had picked out as the potential 
geniuses of the future. The still unanswered question is whether 
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THE FOUR CONTINENTS 


‘Sir Osbert himself, the central figure in this marvellous spec- 
tacle, conducts the guests around his sparkling domain . . . (He) 
has provided us with a very remarkable entertainment, not to 
be found anywhere else in this century.’-—The Times. 

‘The Four Continents is not only a journey around the world, 
but an expedition around the author’s mind—a mind well 
equipped and astonishingly well stocked.’—PETER QUENNELL in 
the Daily Mail. Illustrated. 25s. 


Howard Clewes 


THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS 


At last a travel book which is not about head-shrinkers,under- 
water-exploration, or crossing oceans on rafts, but a graceful 
and ironic account of a journey across Brazil, Bolivia, Peru 
and the Andes, of remote parts, odd people, and the meeting- 
places of savagery and civilisation. Illustrated. 15s. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
A study of the Sidney family—Sir Philip, his sister and her sons 
—and their patronage of literature, for whose sudden flower- 


ing they were in the main part responsible, at the end of the 
16th century. Illustrated. About 25s. 


Sean O’Casey 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 


This is the concluding volume of O’Casey’s remarkable auto- 
biography. The book opens with his return from the United 
States towards the end of the 1930s, and brings us to the 
present. About 21s. 


MACMILLAN 


FOREWORD 


public patronage of the arts can take his place, with the flair, the 
human intimacy, the discretion and the faith that he showed. 

The publication of The Four Continents reminds us that we have at 
least one such private patron still amongst us. Sir Osbert Sitwell has, 
one can say without qualification, devoted his life, with all the ad- 
vantages that inheritance and position gave him, not only to the cul- 
tivation of his own high gifts but also to the enjoyment and under- 
standing of all the manifestations of the muses, from ancient as well 
as modern times, in all the civilizations of the world. His new book, 
lightweight though it may be in comparison with his other works, 
reveals again the range of his knowledge and artistic response, from 
the gigantic stone figures that line the approach to the tombs of the 
Ming Emperors to the miniature cherrywood groups of Elie Nadel- 
man. Few, if any, private individuals in this country will be able in 
the future to indulge their passion for the rare and the beautiful over 
a lifetime as Sir Osbert has; fewer still are likely to be able to show 
his record as supporter and active enthusiast for all the most vital 
literary and artistic innovations of their day —a record plain for all 
to see in his famous Autobiography, though not to the full extent of 
its private and unobtrusive generosity. 

And speaking of the Sitwells and what they have done to encour- 
age new talent, one must not forget Dame Edith, who in addition to 
innumerable private acts of encouragement to the young and the un- 
known, did so much by her publicly expressed enthusiasm to launch 
two of the most original writers of our time, Dylan Thomas and 
Denton Welch. Lucky indeed the young poet who finds his book re- 
viewed at length, with praise remarkable not only for its warmth 
but equally for its deep imaginative understanding, in one of the 
great Sunday papers: that was Dylan Thomas’s good fortune eighteen 
years ago. Lucky also the young artist in prose who has a foreword 
to his first book written in the same vein, a hint to read—and buy — 
and keep that convinces not merely because of the famous name 
that signs it, but also because it lacks the usual rhetorical excesses 
of such forewords: that was Denton Welch’s good fortune when 
Dame Edith introduced Maiden Voyage to the public in the dark 
middle of the war. But such perceptions can only come from one 
who has the most sensitively adjusted feeling for the words and 
images out of which poetry is built; and it is this reflection that leads 
me without hesitation to award the booby prize for the most inept 
remark of 1954 to Messrs Davie and Cruttwell, who have solemnly 
announced that they consider the author of Facade, Gold Coast 
Customs and Street Songs to be ‘no poet at all’. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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Old Life for New 
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Why no, in a flowered field I see you walk, 

Where the gentle tree says Hush. Under the grasses 
A little earthquake travels where moles talk 
Shovelling your beauty aside, praising your graces. 


Here by the tramstops can you feel the dew 

That lays a delicate fur of light all over 

The branches that I see you walking through, 
That point sad praises down to your buried lover? 


Or the thick street of rosebushes and broom — 

Can you count flocks there, animals all silvered 
And baaing gravely with a Latin gloom 

Of space and death, over the graves you favoured? 


You died once, but not here, wanting to die 

And to make a town of streets your hard disguises; 
But a Spring of windows blossoms in the sky 

And lorries stand like bulls among broom and roses. 


And I, more than my height, watch you look out 
From squares of epitaphs and psalms of buildings, 
Preposterously undying, wearing about 

Your minute’s shoulders those immortal meadows. 
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The Mattress by the Tomato Patch 
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tomatoes from the patch that she lies next to, sunning her- 

self in the great white and blue afternoons of California. 
These tomatoes are big as my fist, bloody red of colour, and firm to 
the touch as a young swimmer’s pectoral muscles. 

I said, Why, Olga, my God, it would take me a month to eat 
that many tomatoes, but she said, Don’t be a fool, you'll eat them 
like grapes, and that was almost how | ate them. It is now five o’clock 
of this resurrected day in the summer of 1943, a day which I am 
recording in the present tense although it is ten years past. Now there 
are only a couple of the big ripe tomatoes left in the pale blue china 
bowl, but their sweetness and pride are undimmed, for their heart is 
not in the bowl which is their graveyard but in the patch that Olga 
lies next to, and the patch seems to be inexhaustible. It remains out 
there in the sun and the loam and in the consanguine presence of 
Big Olga Kedrova. She rests beside the patch all afternoon on a rag- 
gedy mattress retired from service in one of her hotel bedrooms. 

This resurrected day is a Saturday and all afternoon pairs of young 
lovers have wandered the streets of Santa Monica searching for 
rooms to make love in. Each uniformed boy holds a small zipper 
bag and the sun-pinked-or-gilded arm of a pretty girl, and they seem 
to be moving in pools of translucent water. The girl waits at the foot 
of steps which the boy bounds up, at first eagerly, then anxiously, 
then with desperation, for Santa Monica is literally flooded with 
licensed and unlicensed couples in this summer of 1943. The couples 
are endless and their search is unflagging. By sundown and long 
after, even as late as two or three in the morning the boy will bound 
up steps and the girl wait below, sometimes primly pretending not 
to hear the four-letter word he mutters after each disappointment, 
sometimes saying it for him when he resumes his dogged hold on her 
arm. Even as daybreak comes they’ll still be searching and praying 
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and cursing with bodies that ache from pent up longing more than 
fatigue. 

Terrible separations occur at daybreak. The docile girl finally loses 
faith or patience, she twists violently free of the hand that bruises 
her arm and dashes sobbing into an all-night café to phone for a 
cab. The boy hovers outside, gazing fiercely through fog and window, 
his now empty fist opening and closing on itself. She sits between 
two strangers, crouches over coffee, sobbing, sniffing, and maybe 
after a minute she goes back out to forgive him and rests in his arms 
without hope of anything private, or maybe she is relentless and 
waits for the cab to remove her from him forever, pretending not to 
see him outside the fogged window until he wanders away, drunk 
now, to look for more liquor, turning back now and then to glare at 
the hot yellow pane that shielded her from his fury. Son of a bitch of 
a four-letter word is muttered again and again as he stumbles across 
the car-tracks into Palisades Park, under royal palm trees as tall as 
five-storey buildings and over the boom of white breakers and into 
mist. Long pencils of light still weave back and forth through the 
sky in search of enemy planes that never come over and nothing 
else seems to move. But you never can tell. Even at this white hour 
he might run into something that’s better than nothing before the 
paddy-wagon picks him up or he falls on to one of those cots for 
servicemen only at some place like the Elks’ Lodge. 

Olga knows all this, but what can she do about it? Build more 
rooms single-handed? To look at Olga you’d almost believe that she 
could. She is the kind of woman whose weight should be computed 
not in pounds but in stones, for she has the look of a massive primi- 
tive sculpture. Her origin is the Middle East of Europe. She subscribes 
to the Daily Worker, copies of which she sometimes thrusts under 
my door with paragraphs boxed in red pencil, and she keeps hope- 
fully handing me works by Engels and Veblen and Marx which I hold 
for a respectful interval and then hand back to her with a sort of 
vague comment that doesn’t fool her a bit. She has now set me down 
as a hopelessly unregenerate prostitute of the capitalist class, but she 
calls me ‘Tennis’ or ‘Villyums’ with undiminished good humour and 
there is nothing at all that she doesn’t tell me about herself and 
nothing about myself that she doesn’t expect me to tell.... 

When I first came to stay here, late in the spring, and it came out 
in our conversation that I was a writer at Metro’s, she said, Ha ha, | 
know you studio people! She says things like this with an air of 
genial complicity which a lingering reserve in my nature at first in- 
clined me to pretend not to understand. But as the summer wore on, 


‘my reserve dropped off, and at present I don’t suppose we have one 
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secret between us. Sometimes while we are talking she will go in my 
bathroom and continue the conversation with the door wide open 
and her seated figure in full view, looking out at me with the cloud- 
lessly candid eyes of a child who has not yet learned that some things 
are meant to be private. 

This is a house full of beds and I strongly suspect that Big Olga 
has lain in them all. These big old-fashioned brass or white iron beds 
are like the keyboard of a concert grand piano on which she is run- 
ning up and down in a sort of continual arpeggio of light hearted 
intrigues and I can’t much blame her when I look at her husband. It 
is sentimental to think that all sick people deserve our sympathy. 
Ernie is sick but I can’t feel sorry for him. He is a thin, sour man 
whose chronic intestinal trouble was diagnosed eight years ago as 
cancer, but whose condition today is neither much worse nor better 
than when the diagnosis was made, a fact that confirms the land- 
lady’s contempt for all opinions that don’t come through ‘The Party’. 

Ernie does the woman’s work around the apartment-hotel while 
Olga soaks up the sun on the high front steps or from the mattress by 
the tomato patch out back. From those front steps her lively but 
unastonished look can comprehend the whole fantasy of Santa 
Monica beach, as far North as the Gone With The Wind mansion of 
former film-star Molly Delancey and as far south as the equally 
idiotic but somewhat gayer design of the roller-coasters at Venice, 
California. 

Somehow it seems to me, because I like to think so, that this is the 
summer hotel, magically transplanted from the Crimean sea-coast, 
where Chekhoy’s melancholy writer, Trigorin, first made the ac- 
quaintance of Madame Arcadina, and where they spent their first 
week-end together, sadly and wisely within the quiet sound of the 
sea, a pair of middle-aged lovers who turn the lights off before they 
undress together, who read plays aloud to each other on heaps of 
cool pillows and sometimes find that the pressure of a hand before 
falling asleep is all that they really need to be sure they are resting 
together. 

The Palisades is a big white wooden structure with galleries and 
gables and plenty of space around it. It stands directly over a muni- 
cipal playground known as ‘Muscle Beach’. It is here that the acro- 
bats and tumblers work out in the afternoons, great powerful Nar- 
cissans who handle their weightless girls and daintier male partners 
with a sort of tender unconsciousness under the blare and activity of 
our war-time heavens. 

While I am working at home, during my six-week lay-off-without- 
pay from the studio (a punishment for intransigence that presages a 
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short term of employment and forces me to push my play anxiously 
forward) it is a comfort now and then to notice Big Olga dreaming 
on the front steps or sprawled on that old mattress in back of the 
building. 

I like to imagine how the mattress got out there. . . . This is how I 
see it. 

On one of those diamond-bright mornings of early summer, Big 
Olga looms into an upstairs bedroom a soldier and his girl-friend have 
occupied for the week-end which has just passed. With nonchalant 
grunts she looks at the cigarette stains and sniffs at the glasses on the 
bedside table. With only a token wrinkle or two of something too 
mild to be defined as disgust, she comes out of the bathroom without 
having bothered to wash her hands at the sink. The boy and the girl 
have plainly enjoyed themselves and Olga is not the kind to resent 
their pleasure and she is philosophical about little damages to beds 
and tables incurred in a storm of lovemaking. Some day one of them 
will fall asleep or pass out in bed with a lighted cigarette and her 
summer hotel will burn down. She knows this will happen some day 
but till it happens, oh, well, why worry about it. 

She goes back to the bed and jerks off the crumpled sheets to ex- 
pose the mattress. 

My God, she cries out, the condition this mattress is in! 

Bad? says Ernie. 

Completely ruined, she tells him. 

But Olga is not unhappy. 

Ernie, says Olga, you take that end of the mattress. 

She picks up the other. 

Where does it go? asks Ernie. 

It goes outside, she tells him. 

The little man backs toward the door but Olga thinks differently 
of it. She gives an emphatic tug toward the gallery entrance. This 
way, She says roughly, and Ernie, who rarely presumes any more to 
ask her a question, tags along with his end of the mattress dragging 
the carpet. She kicks the screen-door open and with a joyous gasp 
she steps out into the morning above the ocean and beach. The white 
clock-tower of downtown Santa Monica is looming out of the mist, 
and everything glistens. She sniffs like a dog at the morning, grins 
connivingly at it, and shouts, Around this way! 

The mattress is lugged to the inland side of the gallery, and Ernie is 
still not aware of what she is up to. 

Now let go, says Olga. 

Ernie releases his end and staggers back to the scalloped white 
frame wall. He is broken and breathless, he sees pinwheels in the 
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sky. But Olga is chuckling a little. While the pinwheels blinded him, 
Olga has somehow managed to gather both ends of the mattress into 
her arms and has rolled them together to make a great cylinder of 
them. Hmmm, she says to herself. She likes the feel of the mattress, 
exults in the weight of it on her. She stands there embracing the big 
inert thing in her arms and with the grip of her thighs. She leans 
back with the exhausted weight of the mattress resting on her, and 
she is chuckling and breathing deeply now that she feels her power 
no longer contested. Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five years are in her of 
life still not depleted more than enough to make her calm and easy. 
Time is no problem to her. Hugging the mattress, she thinks of a 
wrestler named ‘Tiger’ who comes and goes all summer, remembers 
a sailor named Ed who has spent some liberties with her, thinks of a 
Marine Sergeant, brought up in a Kansas orphanage, who calls her 
Mama, feels all the weight of them resting lightly on her as the 
weight of one bird with various hurrying wings, staying just long 
enough to satisfy her and not a moment longer. And so she grips the 
big mattress and loves the weight of it on her. Ah, she says to her- 
self, ah, hmmm... . 

She sees royal palm-trees and the white clock-tower of downtown 
Santa Monica, and possibly says to herself, Well, I guess I'll have a 
hot barbecue and a cold beer for lunch at the Wop’s stand on 
Muscle Beach and I'll see if Tiger is there, and if he isn’t, I'll catch 
the five o’clock bus to LA.and take in a good movie, and after that 
I’ll walk over to Olivera Street and have some tamales with chilli and 
two or three bottles of Carta Blanca and come back out to the beach 
on the nine o’clock bus. That will be after sun-down, and three miles 
East of the beach, they turn the lights out in the bus (because of the 
war-time black-out), and Olga will have chosen a good seat-com- 
panion near the back of the bus, a sailor who’s done two hitches and 
knows the scoop, so when the lights go out, the travelling dusk will 
hum with the gossamer wings of Eros. She’ll nudge him when the bus 
slows toward the corner of Wilshire and Ocean. They'll get off there 
and wander hand-in-hand into the booming shadows of Palisades 
Park which Olga knows like a favourite book never tired of. All along 
that enormously tall cliff, under royal palms and over the Pacific, 
are little summer-houses and trellised arbors with benches where 
sudden acquaintances burst into prodigal flower. 

All of these things, these prospects, too vivid to need any thought, 
are in her nerves as she feels the weight of the mattress between her 
breasts and thighs, and now she is ready to show the extent of her 
power. She tightens the grip of her arms on the soft-hard bulk and 
raises the mattress to the height of her shoulders. 
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Watch out, my God, says Ernie, you'll rupture yourself! 

Not I! says Olga, I’ll not rupture myself! 

Ha ha, look here! she orders. 

Her black eyes flash as she coils up her muscles. 

One for the money, two for the show, three to get ready, and 

four to GO! 
- Christ Almighty, says Ernie, without much breath or conviction, 
as the mattress sails, yes almost literally sails above the rail of the 
gallery and out into the glistening air of morning. Fountains of 
delicate cotton fibre spurt out of at least a thousand ruptures in its 
cover the moment the worn-out mattress plops to the ground. 

Hmmm, says Olga. 

The act has been richly completed. She grips the rail of the gallery 
with her hands that have never yet been fastened on anything they 
could not overwhelm if they chose to. The big brass bangles she has 
attached to her ears are jingling with silly but rapturous applause, 
and Ernie is thinking again, as he has thought so often (since death so 
thoughtlessly planted a slow seed in his body), How is it possible 
that I ever lay with this woman, even as long ago as that now is! 

With an animal’s sense of what goes on behind it, Olga knows 
what her invalid husband feels when she exhibits her power, and her 
back to him is neither friendly nor hostile. And if tonight he has a 
cramp in the bowels that doubles him up, she’ll help him to the bath- 
room and sit yawning on the edge of the tub with a cigarette and a 
Hollywood fan-magazine. She’ll utter good-humoured ‘phews’ and 
wave her cigarette, sometimes extending a hand to cup his fore- 
head. And if he bleeds and collapses, as he sometimes does, she’ll 
pick him up and carry him back to bed and fall asleep with his hot 
fingers twitching in hers, doing all this without once feeling the 
sentiment of pity but doing it all as if God had told her to do it. There 
are two reasons. He is a mean and sick little beast that once mated 
with her and would have been left and forgotten a long time ago 
except for the now implausible circumstance that she bore two off- 
spring by him, a daughter employed as ‘executive secretary to a big 
wheel at Warner’s’. (She has to stay at his place because he’s a lush 
and needs her constant attention.) And this one, ‘My God, look at 
him!’ A blown-up kodachrome snapshot of a glistening wet golden 
youth on some unidentified beach that borders a jungle. He makes 
his nakedness decent by holding a mass of red flowers before his 
groin. Olga lifts the picture and gives it five kisses as fast as machine- 
gun fire, which leave rouge-stains on the glass, as bright as the 
blossoms the grinning boy covers his sex with. 

So those are the circumstances she feels behind her in Ernie, and 
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yet they cast no shadow oyer the present moment. What she is doing 
is what is usual with her, she’s thinking in terms of comfort and 
satisfaction as she looks down at the prostrate bulk of the mattress. 
Her eyes are soaking up the possibilities of it. The past of the mat- 
tress was good. Olga would be the last to deny its goodness. But 
the future of the mattress is going to be good, too. It is going to 
lie under Olga on afternoons of leisure and under the wonderful 
rocking horse weather of southern California. 

That is what the veteran mattress has done for the past few sum- 
mers. The rain and the sun have had their influence on it. Unable to 
dissolve and absorb it into themselves, the elements have invested it 
with their own traits. It is now all softness and odours of ocean and 
earth, and it is still lying next to the prodigal patch of tomatoes that 
make me think of a deck of green-backed cards in which everything 
but diamonds and hearts have been thrown into discard. 

(What do you bid? demands the queen of hearts. But that is Olga, 
and Olga is bidding forever!) 

On afternoons of leisure she lies out there on this overblown 
mattress of hers and her slow-breathing body is steamed and relaxed 
in a one-piece sarong-type of garment that a Hollywood pin-up girl 
would hardly dare to appear in. The cocker Spaniel named Freckles 
is resting his chin on her belly. He looks like a butterscotch pudding 
with whipped cream on it. And these two indolent creatures drift in 
and out of attention to what takes place in Olga’s summer-hotel. The 
quarrels, the music, the wailing receipt of bad news, the joyful 
shouting, everything that goes on is known and accepted. Without 
even feeling anything as strong as contempt, their glances take in the 
activities of the husband having words with a tenant about a torn 
windowshade or sand in a bathtub or wet tracks on the stairs. No- 
body pays much attention to poor little Ernie. The Ernies of the 
world are treated that way. They butt their heads against the walls 
of their indignation until their dry little brains are shaken to bits. 
There he goes now, I can see him out this window, trotting along the 
upstairs gallery of the projecting back wing of the building with 
some linen to air, some bed-clothes on which young bodies have 
taken their pleasure, for which he hates them. Ernie treats everyone 
with the polite fury of the impotent cuckold, and they treat Ernie 
in such an off-hand manner, it turns him around like a top till he 
runs down and stops. Sometimes while he complains they walk right 
past him, dripping the brine of the ocean along the stairs, which 
Ernie must get on his hands and knees to wipe up. Pigs, pigs, is what 
he calls them, and of course he is right, but his fury is too indis- 
criminate to be useful. Olga is also capable of fury but she reserves 
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_ it for the true beast which she knows by sight, sound, and smell, and 


although she has no name for it, she knows it is the beast of menda- 
city in us, the beast that tells mean lies, and Olga is not to be con- 
fused and thrown off-guard by smaller adversaries. Perhaps all ad- 


_ versaries are smaller than Olga, for she is almost as large as the after- 


noons she lies under. 
_ And so it goes and no one resists the going. 

The wonderful rocking-horse weather of California goes rocking 
over our heads and over the galleries of Olga’s summer-hotel. It goes 
rocking over the many and varied arrangements provided for 
pleasure. It rocks above Constantine’s mother in whom the moon of 
pause has begun to rise and over her lover, the writer, for whom 
every feeling is a phrase in a story or a speech in a play. It goes rock- 
ing over the acrobats and their slim-bodied partners, over the young 
cadets at the school for flyers, over the ocean that catches the blaze 
of the moment, over the pier at Venice, over the roller-coasters and 
over the vast beach-homes of the world’s most successful kept 
women: not only over those persons and paraphernalia, but all that 
is shared in the commonwealth of existence. It has rocked over me 
all summer, and over my afternoons at this green and white 
checkered table in the yellow gelatine flood of a burlesque show. It 
has gone rocking over accomplishments and defeats, it has 
covered it all and absorbed the wounds with the pleasures and made 
no discrimination. For nothing is quite so cavalier as this horse. The 
giant blue rocking-horse weather of Southern California is rocking 
and rocking with all the signs pointing forward. Its plumes are 
smoky blue ones the sky can’t hold and so lets grandly go of.... 

And now I am through with another of these afternoons so I push 
the chair back from the table, littered with paper, and stretch my 
cramped spine till it crackles and rub my fingers gently over a dull 
pain in my chest, and think what a cheap little package this is that 
we have been given to live in, some rubbery kind of machine not 
meant to wear long, but somewhere in it is a mysterious tenant who 
knows and describes its being. Who is he and what is he up to? 
Shadow him, tap his wires, check his intimate associates, if he has 
any, for there is some occult purpose in his coming to stay here and 
all the time watching so anxiously out of the windows. ... 

Now | am looking out of a window at Olga who has been sunning 
herself on that smoking car joke of a mattress the whole life-long 
afternoon while she ages at leisure and laps up life with the tongue 
of a female bull. The wrestler Tiger has taken the room next to mine, 
that’s why she keeps looking this way, placidly alert for the gleam of 
a purple silk robe through his window-curtains, letting her know of 
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his return from the beach, and before he has hung the robe on a hook 
on the door, the door will open and close as softly as an eyelid and 
Olga will have disappeared from her mattress by the tomato patch. 
Once the cocker Spaniel had the impudence to sniff and bark outside 
Tiger’s door and he was let in and tossed right out the back window, 
and another time I heard Tiger muttering, Jesus, you fat old cow, 
but only a few moments later the noises that came through the wall 
made me think of the dying confessions of a walrus. 

And so it goes and no one resists the going. 

The perishability of the package she comes in has cast on Olga no 
shadow she can’t laugh off. I look at her now, before the return of 
Tiger from Muscle Beach, and if no thought, no knowledge has yet 
taken form in the protean jelly-world of brain and nerves, if I am 
patient enough to wait a few moments longer, this landlady by 
Picasso may spring up from her mattress and come running into this 
room with a milky blue china bow] full of reasons and explanations 
for all that exists. 
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ARCHAIC HEAD 


If, without losing this 

Confidence of success, 

I could go back to past days 

And smile through that unhappiness 
I wound around us then— 

You would now see what I gave 
Whose intolerable demand 

Then, was to touch your hand. 
You would see what I have given: 
This particular island 

Where your archaic head 

Is found, having been buried: 
Hacked out in words, and read. 


ONE 


Here then 

She lies 

Her hair a scroll along 

The grooved warm nape 

Her lips half-meeting on a smile 

Breath almost unbreathing 

O life 

A word this word my love upon the white 
Linen 

As though I wrote her name out on this page. 
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My concentra- 

tion on her quietness 

Intensifies like light ringed from this lamp 
That throws its halo upward on the ceiling 


Here we 

Are one 

Here where my waking walks upon her sleep 
One within one 

And darkly meeting in the hidden child. 


DOG ROSE 


Dog rose, unruffling petals 

Transparent pink within blue transparent, 
Blowing scent faint as pink 

Blowing scent light as blue, 


Across how many fields you call me back 

Back to the small days of small hands 

Rolling tight fists of saw-edged leaves 

To mix the smell of briar with their own sweat. 


Your hedges I saw anchored 
On fields where they dropped thorn-hook lines 
In glassy seas of grass; 


Your flowers were ruffling faces 
Of little princes open for one day 
On leaf-thick summer: 


All washed in white-rime morning 
All crowned with pollen noon 
All folded prayer at dusk 


cut down 
By the brief axe of the Tower night 


That lopped off many nodding heads of princes. 
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cuss, for instance, the plays of Bernard Shaw (whom my 

father much admired) with great verve and intelligence, 
and even claimed—I should guess without a shadow of justification 
—to be on intimate terms with Mrs Patrick Campbell. Moreover, 
though so Clever and Artistic, she was far from being irreligious— 
quite the contrary, indeed. Quite apart from her interest in 
theosophy, she ‘attended’ (as she put it) the Parish Church, which 
was High— much too high for my father’s taste; but then Miss Wim- 
pole, being Artistic, might naturally be expected to ‘revel’ (as she 
herself expressed it) in the vestments, the music and the incense. 

‘I think, my dear friend,’ she remarked on one occasion (and I can- 
not but feel that my father, though still prejudiced in her favour, 
must have found this form of address faintly embarrassing), ‘I think 
we are all, en effet, climbing the same mountain, but by different 
paths—and did not Our Saviour’ (here Miss Wimpole’s voice sank to 
a pious undertone) ‘did not Our Saviour say “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions’’?’ 

My father could not but agree: though I suspect that, even at this 
stage of their acquaintance, he must have viewed with a certain 
disquiet the possibility that he might, by some miscarriage of divine 
justice, find himself inhabiting, for all eternity, the same heavenly 
mansion as Miss Eulalia Wimpole. 

The more I saw of Miss Wimpole, the more profoundly did she 
fascinate me. It was, I suppose, largely a masochistic attraction on 
my part, a fascination of horror. I was certainly not ‘in love’ with 
her; yet she loomed large in my private phantasies, an improbable, 
almost a supernatural figure, a Belle Dame sans Merci in whose 
vicinity I was perfectly content to palely loiter, without any particu- 
lar desire for a closer or more intimate relationship. With her dark 
hair, her flashing eyes and her too-brilliant complexion, she posses- 
sed for me all the charm of the exotic; there was, indeed, something 
almost gipsyish about her, and I was reminded of the sinister yet in 
ae ee 
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some way seductive fortune-teller whose highly-coloured portrait 
decorated the slot-machine just by the entrance to the Folkestone 
ier. 

: My nurse, alone among our household, openly disapproved of 
Miss Wimpole, whom she believed to be ‘running after’ my father; 
as though to confirm her statement, she would point to the fact—of 
which everybody was aware, though nobody quite liked to mention 
it—that Miss Wimpole ‘made up’. This indeed was self-evident: but 
if further proof were needed, there was Miss Wimpole’s tea-cup, — 
with the marks of her lip-salve clearly imprinted upon the rim. ... 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, during the next few weeks, Miss 
Wimpole’s stock began to fall; she came to the house less often, and 
I noticed that my father seemed to find her less ‘interesting’ than 
formerly. She would still, on occasion, attempt to lure him into cosy 
little talks about theosophy; but it was plain that his own rather 
vapid interest in the subject was waning rapidly, and no amount of 
encouragement on Miss Wimpole’s part seemed able to revive it. He 
began, in fact, to find her rather a bore; and it was noticeable that, at 
Sunday tea, if Miss Wimpole happened to be present, he tended in- 
creasingly to find some excuse for leaving the room as soon as the 
meal was over. 

On one such occasion, I remember, Miss Wimpole was more than 
usually vivacious and self-assertive— the reason being (as she made 
only too clear) that an old friend of my father’s, a Dr Wryford, was 
staying with us for the week-end. Dr Wryford was a bachelor, with a 
thriving practice in Harley Street—a combination which Miss Wim- 
pole, not unnaturally, found irresistible. From the moment of her 
arrival, she set herself—alas, only too obviously—to ensnare him. 
Dr Wryford, however, was not at the best of times an easy prey for 
feminine wiles: a life-long misogynist, it was perfectly evident that 
he detested Miss Wimpole at sight; and she, poor woman, adopted 
the worst possible means of launching her attack. While the tea- 
things were being brought in, she embarked, without prelude, upon 
a brisk—though distinctly one-sided — discussion of the astral plane 
and (more particularly) of its inhabitants, with whom, to judge by 
the familiar tone in which she referred to them, one might have sup- 
posed her to be on terms of the closest intimacy. 

Dr Wryford glared at her with an expression of scarcely con- 
cealed horror; a positivist, he had no use at all for what he was wont 
to refer to as ‘fancy religions’. A wiser woman would have perceived 
her mistake in time; not so Miss Wimpole who, nothing daunted 
continued to chat familiarly about her acquaintances on the Other 
Side, with special reference to a personage known as ‘Miss Cherokee’, 
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- who, it seemed, was unusually informative about living conditions 
_ in the astral sphere, and with whom Miss Wimpole, one gathered, 
was in almost constant communication. Miss Cherokee, among her 

_ other talents, possessed the gift of prophecy, and quite often revealed 

_ future events to her protégée in the form of dreams. 

' ‘Ha!’ exclaimed Dr Wryford, a spark of genuine interest appear- 
ing, for the first time, in his eyes. ‘Ha! So she can tell the future can 
she? D’you suppose, now, she’d have any idea who’s goin’ to win the 

_ St Leger?’ 

Miss Wimpole shook a finger at him in playful reproof, and gave 
vent to what old-fashioned novelists used to call a ripple of silvery 
laughter. 

‘Ah, my friend,’ she replied, with the effect of one humouring a 

_refractory child, ‘you mock at those things which are hidden from 

you. But never fear—one of these days your eyes shall be opened! 
Perhaps not on this plane, perhaps not on the next—but sooner or 
later the truth must be revealed to all of us. Sooner or later’ — here 
Miss Wimpole raised one hand, dramatically, as though she were 
about to recite Jabberwocky, at the same time fixing her fellow- 
guest with a gaze of clairvoyant intensity—‘sooner or later, my 
friend, all of us, yes all of us, I say, must be purged of the grossness 
which holds us captive on the Lower Plane!’ 

These portentous words, strangely enough, left Dr Wryford 
wholly unmoved. ‘Ah well, I daresay you may very well be right,’ 
he said, with a glacial politeness which would have withered any- 
body less insensitive than Miss Wimpole. ‘Doubtless, what you say 
is perfectly true, but—h’m, just excuse me a moment.’ . . . Half- 
rising to his feet, the Doctor bent forward to assist my mother, who 
was attempting, unsuccessfully, to light the spirit-lamp beneath the 
tea-kettle. 

Now the lighting of this lamp was apt to be attended, more often 
than not, with difficulty and even with danger. The kettle itself—a 
portly affair in burnished copper —was suspended from a projecting 
loop at the summit of a top-heavy iron tripod, fashioned in the 
squiggly, attenuated style of art nouveau; the difficulty was to re- 
move the extinguisher from the spirit-lamp without upsetting the 
kettle or spilling the spirit from the lamp itself. While Dr Wryford 
addressed himself to this delicate task, Miss Wimpole continued to 
speak of the soul’s purgation with the exalted air of one who 
inhabits, already, a higher plane, where such unworthy trifles as tea- 
kettles can have no place. 

‘Yes, my dear friend,’ she insisted, ‘only last night my dear Miss 
Cherokee spoke these very words: “Eulalia”, she said—and she 
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spoke so gravely yet so sweetly — “Eulalia, we must be purged, as by 
fire!”’ ’ 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, when a sheet of blue 
flame leapt upwards from floor to ceiling, not a yard from where 
Miss Wimpole herself was sitting. My mother screamed; Dr Wryford 
staggered backwards, nearly knocking over the tea-table; my father 
leapt from his chair. For a moment it seemed that we were indeed to 
be purged by fire, just as Miss Cherokee had so amiably predicted; 
the threatened holocaust, in fact, was only averted by the gallant 
conduct of Dr Wryford, who, seizing a rug which lay over the back 
of the sofa, enveloped tripod, tea-kettle and lamp in its voluminous 
folds. . . . For the next few minutes all was confusion: bells were 
rung, the maids were sent flying for wet dish-cloths, kettle and stove 
were finally removed, by brave Dr Wryford, to a place of safety in 
the greenhouse. . .. When at last order was restored, Miss Wimpole 
was found to be sitting in precisely the same place and posture as 
before, not a whit discomposed by the conflagration, and looking as 
aloof and as maddeningly superior as the Mona Lisa herself. As Dr 
Wryford, shaken and sweating, resumed his seat beside her, she 
turned upon him a countenance whose spirituality was calculated 
to purge the most incorrigibly earth-bound soul of its cloddish ac- 
cretions. 

‘And now, my dear friend,’ she said, her voice taking on an ardent, 
a positively voluptuous intensity which caused Dr Wryford to edge 
cautiously away from her, ‘and now let us talk about the Horo- 
Scope.’ 

It was scarcely, in the circumstances, a very felicitous suggestion; 
nor was its effect improved by the fact that Miss Wimpole pro- 
nounced the word with a long O, as though it were spelt ‘whoro- 
scope’... . I distinctly heard my father, most mild of men, make the 
noise which in cold print is inadequately represented as ‘Tchah!’ As 
for Dr Wryford, he turned his back, in a marked manner, upon Miss 
Wimpole, and began to talk to my mother about the weather. So 
direct a snub could hardly be ignored even by Miss Wimpole, who, 
for the first time since I had known her, looked flustered and ‘put 
out’. At that moment I felt genuinely sorry for her, for I could 
imagine all too easily what she must be feeling. The same kind of 
thing was so often happening to myself: some remark of mine which, 
to me, seemed of epoch-making importance, would be greeted by 
my family with just such an air of freezing contempt. . . . Miss Wim- 
pole, I felt, had become—at least temporarily—a kind of ally 
against the incomprehensible and mainly hostile world of the 
grown-ups; true, she remained, for all practical purposes, a grown- 
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up herself; yet I couldn’t help feeling, henceforward, that we were 


united, she and I, by a tacit and incommunicable bond of sympathy. 

Miss Wimpole’s ill-timed remark about the horoscope became— 
and for long remained—one of our stock family jokes. If a tedious 
silence fell, or some topic had been discussed ad nauseam, someone 
was sure to say: ‘And now let’s talk about the Horoscope’. After 
that disastrous tea-party nobody —not even my father—could pre- 


tend to take Miss Wimpole seriously. 


‘Desh it, Henry,’ said Dr Wryfold, later that same evening, ‘desh 
it, Henry, the woman’s as mad as a hatter.’ 

This judgement impressed me profoundly: for I had suspected, 
ever since Jabberwocky, that Miss Wimpole was a lunatic, and now 
my suspicion was confirmed, not merely by a grown-up, but by a 
doctor—and a Harley Street one at that. Presumably Miss Wimpole 
was harmless, or she wouldn’t have remained at large; but even 
harmless lunatics were liable, so I had been told, to foam at the 
mouth, roll their eyes and—unless forcibly restrained — perform the 
action commonly referred to as ‘throwing themselves about’. On the 
few subsequent occasions when | encountered her, I watched care- 
fully for the onset of these interesting symptoms; but Miss Wimpole 
refused to oblige me, and I was forced to conclude that her worst 
paroxysms must be restricted—like ‘doing Number One’—to the 
decent privacy of her bedroom or the WC. 

Whatever the nature of her psychosis, it was not, apparently, of 
a kind to attract much sympathy among her friends. . . . Poor Miss 
Wimpole, in fact, was becoming increasingly unpopular. From 
several remarks which I overheard, it was evident that she was not 
quite all she had seemed: for one thing she was extremely poor 
(‘poor as a church mouse’, I heard my mother say). Not that my 
family objected in the least to her poverty: what they deplored was 
the pretentious manner in which she attempted to conceal it. She 
was not a permanent resident of Folkestone, but had come there on 
a prolonged visit to an old Mrs Thorogood who, it appeared, was 
some kind of cousin. Gossip said that Miss Wimpole, since her ar- 
rival, had been ‘running up bills’ —and quite large ones, too—at her 
relative’s expense: hence her smart clothes and the general air of 
affluence and chic which she exhaled. Mrs Thorogood herself, it 
seemed, was not particularly well-off, but, being very charitable and 
rather stupid, had so far raised no objection to her cousin’s extrava- 
gances. 

Miss Wimpole, meanwhile, contrived to lead a remarkably gay and 
frivolous life for a spinster of forty-odd who hadn’t (as people said 
of her) ‘a penny to bless herself with’. She was to be seen constantly 
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at the theatre, she went to “dances at the Grand Hotel, she even 
hunted—or so she liked to imply. In sober fact, her ‘hunting’ con- 
sisted of following hounds on foot, or at best upon a borrowed 
bicycle; though she was careful to appear, on such occasions, in a 
smartly cut riding-habit and a bowler-hat—an eccentricity which 
caused a good deal of amusement in local society, though it can 
hardly have seemed so amusing to old Mrs Thorogood, who presum- 
ably had to pay for the purchase or hire of these showy accoutre- 
ments. 

Once, as it happened, I was myself vouchsafed a brief glimpse of 
Miss Wimpole in what she was wont to refer to as her ‘hunting 
togs’. Hounds were meeting at a farm near our country cottage— 
where we happened to be staying—and, as a special treat, I was al- 
lowed to attend the meet. It hadn’t occurred to me that Miss Wim- 
pole would also be present, and I was, therefore, totally unprepared 
for the astonishing spectacle which she presented. Attired in the 
smartest of habits, one hand grasping a crop, and with her bowler 
perched jauntily upon her head, she rode up, rather late, on a de- 
crepit green bicycle; had she been mounted upon the finest pedigree 
hunter in the Shires, I could hardly have been more impressed. Spell- 
bound, I gazed upon this fugitive vision from afar off: 1 should 
have liked to go and speak to her, or at least wave my hand; but I 
was inhibited, not only by an innate shyness, but also by an obscure 
prescience of grown-up disapproval. Soon—all too soon—hounds 
moved off, Miss Wimpole was lost to view, and I was taken home to 
the cottage, where | became a prey to that mysterious complaint re- 
ferred to by the grown-ups as ‘over-excitement’. . . . The meet, it 
was decided, had ‘upset’ me; and in future, when the hounds met in 
the vicinity, I was kept firmly out of the way. 

My cult for Miss Wimpole had always, I suppose, possessed an 
element of masochism, and henceforward | preferred to envisage 
her, habitually, en grande tenue de chasse—a kind of glamorous 
Adah Menken, an adorable tyrant of the haute école. For weeks after 
that East Kent meet, I would sing her praises constantly, till at last 
my mother, becoming bored by my Swinburnian rhapsodies, for- 
bade me ever to mention her name again. . . . As it happened — though 
I was not to hear of this till long afterwards—there were other 
reasons for my mother’s veto; and, had I but known it, I was never 
again to set eyes on my fair enchantress. 

Miss Wimpole’s popularity had (as even I had guessed) been for 
some time past on the wane, and my mother had continued, out of 
pure charity, to receive her long after she had been ‘dropped’ by 
most of her former acquaintances. A rumour had begun to circulate 
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_ that she was ‘fast’—and it was even whispered, in certain quarters, 
that she was ‘no better than she should be’. My family were inclined 
to discredit these rumours: after all, they would insist —in answer to 
her detractors—after all, she had been on the stage, and one ex- 
pected actresses to be a little eccentric, didn’t one? And in any case, 
one had heard nothing really wrong... . 

~ There came a day, however, when Miss Wimpole’s indiscretions 
could no longer be overlooked, even by the most charitable. ... At 
one of the Grand Hotel dances she had, it appeared, danced a tango 
with young Mr Pettifer, the house-agent, in a manner which could 
only be described as downright immodest. It was bad enough for a 
woman of her age to dance the tango at all; but on this occasion she 
had been wearing a dress of unusually daring cut, and the effect had 
been— well, really most deplorable. .. . At first my family were dis- 
posed to pooh-pooh this story which, only too probably, had been 
much exaggerated. Soon, however, it was confirmed by no less a 
person than Dr Percy Lewis, who had himself been present at the 
dance, and had been deeply shocked by Miss Wimpole’s outré be- 
haviour. He had, as he freely confessed, been ‘taken in’ by Miss 
Wimpole: at Adyar she had seemed irreproachable, and he had not 
hesitated to introduce her to his most valued friends — including our- 
selves; but there came a point, after all, where a gentleman had to 
draw the line. ... 

Thenceforward the geatlemen—and still more the gentlewomen 
—of Folkestone began, with increasing firmness, to Draw the Line, 
and soon Miss Wimpole was excluded from almost every house 
which she had formerly frequented, including our own. That dis- 
astrous tango had been her undoing; and in future, whenever her 
name happened to crop up, my father would look down his nose and 
begin to talk of something else—a sure sign that Miss Wimpole had 
been finally relegated to the category of persons whom one no longer 
‘wanted to know’. 

As for myself, I felt nothing but regret for the passing of Miss 
Wimpole, who, besides being a Real Actress and a (medically certi- 
fied) Lunatic, possessed now the added, mysterious charm of being 
‘no better than she should be’. In retrospect, her personality began 
to acquire for me an aura of romantic nostalgia, and, just as some 
outlawed cult will be kept alive, by a ‘backward’ peasantry, in 
defiance of official disapproval, so did my own cult for Miss Wim- 
pole survive, in secret, long after my family had ceased to recognize 
her existence. I longed to be taken to another meet, on the off-chance 
that I might at least be enabled to contemplate my goddess from a 
distance; but even this privilege— owing to my proneness to ‘over- 
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excitement’ — was now denied me. I consoled myself by studying, 
with a renewed interest, the posters of the Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
in the vain hope that Miss Wimpole (who, after all, was an Actress) 
might by some miracle be appearing in a play to which, if it were — 
considered suitable, I might persuade my parents to take me. Need- 
less to say, no such miracle occurred; and I had to be content with 
cherishing in secret (and under the threat of grown-up censure) my 
forbidden cult of la chasseuse maudite. | would recite Jabberwocky 
to myself interminably, imitating, so far as I was able, Miss Wim- 
pole’s blood-curdling intonations, and no doubt deriving from this 
pious exercise the sort of satisfaction which a Catholic recusant, in 
Elizabethan times, must have obtained from his Aves and Pater- 
nosters. 

On our shopping expeditions into Folkestone I would scan the 
passing crowd with an alert eye, hoping against hope that I might be 
rewarded by a glimpse of Miss Wimpole —but always in vain. Not 
till many months later did I hear that she had, in fact, left the town 
for good, not long after her ‘immodest’ exhibition at theGrand Hotel. 
That unlucky tango with young Mr Pettifer had, no doubt, precipi- 
tated her downfall; but there were, it seemed, other reasons as well 
for her rather hurried departure. The details remained somewhat 
obscure: but it was freely rumoured that Miss Wimpole had, at long 
last, fallen out with her elderly relative, who had been finally com- 
pelled, chiefly from motives of economy, to Draw the Line... . 
Miss Wimpole, it was said, had lately begun to Run Up Bills of an 
unprecedented magnitude—not merely for her own adornment, but 
(which made matters far worse) in order that she might provide a 
favourite curate at the Parish Church with the comforts he required. 
These ‘coniforts’—if rumour did not lie—included, rather oddly, 
paté de foie gras and innumerable pairs of very expensive silk 
pyjamas. . . . It was scarcely surprising, perhaps, if old Mrs Thoro- 
good felt that Cousin Eulalia had presumed, ever so slightly, upon 
her hospitality. 

There was, as I have since heard, a slight but unpleasant scandal: 
the curate (a very spiky young man) was removed to a parish in the 
East End of London; Miss Wimpole herself departed, shortly after- 
wards, for South Devon, where, fortunately for her, she possessed an 
elderly aunt who had recently invited her for an extended visit. 
Many years later I learned that, the aunt having conveniently died, 
Miss Wimpole had inherited a small legacy, and had finally made her 
home at Budleigh Salterton, in. which salubrious resort she became 


(so I was assured) a well-known and respected figure in ecclesiastical 
circles. 
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Today, blue as a thrush’s egg is blue 
The sky floats feather clouds: afar the birds 
Are twanging in the tops of their green harps. 
The wind blows through 
What poets do; 
And I, watching a fist of feathers fall 
Finger the falcon words 
To make my meaning new. 


Once Summer’s grasses, sweating in high sun, 
Sang with the whole of truth: my words were seeds 
Blown by a thoughtless wind, and easily 
The work was done. 
Now rivers run, 
And sun on water shines, yet all is changed 
Unless to divine needs 
The wound of self be won. 


Dark and double grows the innocent scene. 
Summer’s ceiling, pricking with bright stars, 
Looks down to ask: whence comes this gift of Whom? 
Once God could mean 
A leaf’s wet sheen, 
And love, my key to coffins, quickened all. 
The God-Quest mocks and mars 
What is, and the unseen. 
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reached the town by night. Ruddy, brick-coloured clouds glowed 
above the roofs. A rosy dust pervaded the still air. It was Satur- 
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day, and church bells were ringing for vespers. A barefoot — 


bearded workman with a stick was driving a pig and seven spotted 
sucklings out of the enclosure of a humble little church squeezed 
into a blind alley, crowded with brick houses. A woman in a black 
dress and a discoloured shaw] stood very still by the church steps 
anxiously counting coppers: she arranged them in piles on her palm, 
gazed up at the dusty sky and at the blue cupola of the belfry, and 
pursing up her dark, thick lips, began counting again. 

I walked into a public house, asked for a bottle of beer, and looking 
out of the window lost myself in thought: what should one consider 
as the blessings of life and what as its curse? 

I was still very young and, in my search for moral equilibrium, 
swayed from side to side. It seemed to me that life was mocking me 
senselessly, making hideous faces at me. The things that experienced 
men assured me I ought to be grateful for were dull, colourless and 
inanimate; and I was told to abominate the very things that I liked. 

On the whole I could make nothing either of the world or of my- 
self. Sometimes it seemed to me that my head was empty of all 
thought with nothing but multi-coloured balls whirling inside it like 
dust in the air. And the worst of it was that I believed less and less 
the wise men who told me that they understood it all. I was in the 
same stupid difficulty as a fly that keeps pushing against a window 
pane. There seemed to be nothing there and yet it was impenetrable. 

An old woman came down the dull, empty, well-swept street. Her 
walk was bird-like; she seemed to dive suddenly, to make unneces- 
sary curves and circles, skipping back or aside when somebody came 
her way; the passers-by, too, kept dodging her and casting hostile, 
sidelong glances at her. 


Her walk was indeed like the capricious flight of a swallow and 
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her likeness to a bird was increased still more by the coloured rags 
that fluttered about her small figure; she seemed covered with them, 
and there were paper ribbons in her grey hair. Her head turned 
anxiously on her thin neck, her short nose sniffed the air, her lower 
jaw was continually occupied in chewing, tufts of grey hair grew on 

‘ the sallow skin of her chin. Her dirty bare feet, like the paws of a 
beast, showed under her skirts, enlivened as though on purpose with 
various coloured patches, and another pair of paws clutched con- 
vulsively at the lamp posts, the fences and the walls of the houses. 

There was not much left of the human being in this strange 
creature. She reminded me of some prehistoric fabulous monster. 
Her eyes were so deeply hidden in dark sockets under the bushy 
frowning brows that she seemed blind. She crossed the road, skipped, 
turned round and walked past the window. 

I asked the man behind the counter: ‘Who is it?’ 

* ‘Mother Kemsky’, he answered with the same pride with which 
people speak of famous monuments in provincial towns—of 
Karamzin’s at Simbirsk or of Derjhavin’s at Kazan. 

The publican was old and sleek and had the clean-shaven face of 
an actor; when he smiled he showed his false teeth. 

I did not need to ask him any questions: he told me at once with a 
sort of admiration this curious tale about ‘Mother Kemsky’. 

Acertain Kemsky —a prince, if I remember rightly — came one day 
from abroad to attend his step-father’s funeral; he buried him, fell 
in love with an actress, in a very short time spent with her all the 
fortune he had inherited, and deciding he had nothing more to live 
for drove a bullet into his mouth. He did not die, however; the bullet 
shot away his tongue and went through his neck. He remained 
dumb, with his head fixed awry on his neck. While he was thus 
laid up in his ancestral home, a relative of his step-father, a young 
girl fresh from a school for daughters of noblemen, came to look 
after him. She nursed him back to health, and during the eleven 
years that she lived with him, bore him five children. 

In Kemsky’s life-time she kept him and the children by giving 
music and drawing lessons and selling their furniture and other 
valuables; by the time he died thirteen rooms of the two-storied 
house were completely empty and the mother and children had 
crowded into two. 

The publican smiled. 

‘She has now sold all she had; her children sleep on the bare floor 
and so does she—except when they steal some hay or straw; they 
are regular savages.’ 

He spoke with relish, exclaiming delightedly: 
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‘They don’t even possess a mirror, nothing! People wondered why 
she took such a cross upon herself. She said she had to keep the 
family going. It was unthinkable, she said, that such a name should 
die out—the Kemsky’s had saved Russia many a time. This is all a 
silly fancy, of course, for how can one save Russia? No one could 
run away with it. Russia isn’t a horse—gypsies won't steal it.’ 

For twenty-eight years ‘Mother Kemsky’ had run about the streets 
of the town, a hungry, dishevelled, sinewy she-wolf whispering to 
herself as she ran. 

‘One might think she was repeating a prayer, but she is too hard- 
hearted to do that.’ 

She grew so untidy and ragged that ‘decent people’ would not 
have her in their house and no longer could she teach music and 
drawing. To get food for her children she stole hens from the barns 
and roots from kitchen gardens, and caught pigeons in the attics. 
In the summer she gathered sorrel, edible roots, berries and mush- 
rooms. On winter nights she would go out in a snow storm to the 
forest to steal timber and pull boards out of fences to warm the one 
stove in her decrepit house. The whole town marvelled at her in- 
exhaustible energy; they did not even prosecute her for stealing. 

‘Occasionally she would get a mild beating, but no one thought of 
sending for the police. People were too sorry for her.’ 

The town people wondered that she never asked for alms and 
they respected her for it, but no one ever gave her any help at all. 

‘Why not?’ I asked. 

‘It’s hard to say why. . . . I suppose it’s because she is so hard and 
proud, and people wanted to see how long her pride would last. For 
the last three years she does get a penny now and then, but she is 
quite mad now. And do you know what her madness is? It’s all about 
her children. ‘“‘My children”, she cries, “have all been born to reign; 
Boris is the king of Poland, Tima —king of Bulgaria and Sascha—king 
of Greece” — that’s what she imagines. And how often do we thrash 
those kings— they have taken after their mother and are thieves, all 
of them. Boris is a hunch-back, he fell out of a window when he was 
a baby. Timofey is weak-minded, Alexander deaf and dumb, and the 
youngest, too, is barmy. But the chief thing is, they are all thieves— 
Boris the worst of the lot. Only the eldest— Kronid—has turned out 
to be a decent man. He works in the slaughterhouse. He is quiet and 
modest and ashamed of his mother and his brothers. He does not 
live in their house and has nothing to do with them. He married a 
washerwoman a little while ago. Mother Kemsky is still running 
about, darting to and fro, finding food for her drones. She is a remark- 
able woman; the bishop himself marvelled at her—he says her 
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patience is inexhaustible and we should take a lesson from her. One 
must be careful how one crosses her palm—she is afraid of people 
and is down on us all. She usually shouts “away with you”.’ 

The inn’s canary was singing. I wondered at the strength con- 
cealed in that lump of yellow feathers, tiny muscles and elegant 
little bones. A canary singing always reminds me of the sobbing 
bray of a donkey. The publican was friendly, talkative and surprised 
at his own fortune. I failed to notice when it was that he stopped 
talking about ‘Mother Kemsky’ and began talking about himself. 

‘Fate has always made it up for the nasty things that happened to 
me. My wife and I lived together for seventeen years and never did 
an angry word pass between us— but while she lived I constantly had 
toothache. I had my teeth stopped and pulled out—and yet they 
ached. But my wife died and that very year my toothache disap- 
peared. It’s perfectly clear, there exists a sort of balance in the eyes 
of Providence and one shouldn’t complain.’ 

He had obviously forgotten that he now had false teeth. 

‘Look, look, there goes the king of Poland.’ 

A huge bundle of straw, tied clumsily with a tow rope, was moving 
down the street; a man was hidden behind it, and only his thin, 
spider-like legs protruded. The trouser on the left leg was torn, show- — 
ing a bare twisted knee. 

‘There he goes’, the publican said and laughed with a restrained 
little laugh. . . . Night had fallen. Through the trees I could see the 
moon that looked like a fish’s eye and several stars set wide apart. 
The telegraph wires hummed. The bluish air above me was putrid 
and full of dust. 

A two-storied house with three dilapidated columns stood before 
me; the windows of the upper floor had no panes or window frames 
and some of the brick-work had fallen out—they looked like holes 
with ragged edges and it seemed as though a thick black darkness 
was pouring out of them like cold smoke. There was nothing round 
the house—no fence, no outbuildings; all that remained of the wide 
gates were crumbled brick pillars. The house might have been stand- 
ing in desolate wasteland and not in a town at all. 

There were five windows on the ground floor; two of them had no 
window frames and were blocked up with bricks. The reddish disk 
of the lamp could be seen through the dim glass of the last window in 
the row; in spite of the sultry heat the window was closed and had 
a board nailed across it from outside; evidently the frame was rotten 
and could not be opened. There was a noise behind the window; it 
sounded like dogs barking and howling; someone seemed to be cry- 
ing, two voices were shouting: 
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‘Knave of spades.’... 

‘Nonsense, it’s a king.”. . . 

‘Two kopecks.’... 

‘What next.’ .. . 

A fantastic figure crept out from behind the corner of the house, 
it seemed to crawl on all fours. Looking at it closely, I saw who it 
was: Mother Kemsky. Bending down she picked up something from 
the ground and put it into her lap. I could hear her grumbling. She 
crept up to me, very nearly stumbled against my feet, and, suddenly 
drawing herself up, cried out, throwing sticks and twigs at me: 

‘Be damned to you.’ 

It was an unnatural, inhuman cry; a human being could not, 
should not be able to cry out like that. 

Seen at close range ‘Mother Kemsky’ was as small as a child, per- 
haps because she had nothing on but a shirt. She picked up dust and 
rubbish from the ground and throwing it at me called in a piercing 
voice: ‘Children, children. .. .’ 

I heard the stamping of bare feet and walked away; angry voices 
were muttering behind me: 

‘Drag her in.’... 

‘The old fool.’ .. . 

‘Who let her out?’ . 

A young, half-formed bass voice uttered a filthy oath. 

. .. The day was breaking. I sat on a seat in the square and longed 
to put the question to someone: 

‘Why should Mother Kemsky and her like exist at all? What need 
is there for meaningless human suffering?’ 
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Tragic Error 


a 


Hamlet was mad. ‘To be or not to be’ 
Reveals his mental incapacity: 

The words, indicative of his affliction, 
Imply the principle of contradiction. 


For this he died; if only he had known 

What logical-modern-empirical thought has shown, 
That one may be, and be, and yet not be, 

He might have spared the world a tragedy. 


Choosing this unexcluded middle way 

He could have cursed the ghost and boozed all day, 
Slept with Ophelia, learnt to act as though 
There’s nothing bad but thinking makes it so. 
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The Westminster Bird 
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eft eye gets inflamed sometimes, but it has been all right for 

several weeks now. It is just the pains in my joints, and my 
knees are swollen. I don’t go far from my house. But then, I don’t 
want to. People come to see me. The sailors come up from Freetown. 
They like my daughters. But sometimes I wish the Westminster bird 
wouldn’t sing so much. 

The Westminster bird sits on a mango-tree and sings. He sings 
down, and then he sings up, and then down again, like the chimes of 
Big Ben. I never heard anything so much like the chimes of Big Ben. 
That is why I call him the Westminster bird. It’s a long time since 
I saw the Houses of Parliament. But then, I don’t want to. Only 
sometimes I wish the Westminster bird would stop, just for a few 
minutes. 

The sailors all say to me, ‘Papa Chatham,’ they say, ‘you don’t 
look a day over fifty.’ No more I do. It’s just that the pains in my knees 
make me sit down most of the time, and you begin to feel old when 
you don’t move much. I think I could still take an apple and crush 
it in my hands till the juice ran through my fingers. You need strong 
hands to do that. I can’t tell because I haven’t seen an apple for many 
years. It’s no use judging by these African fruit because they are all 
soft. A mango is hard as iron one minute, but you pick it and put it 
by and if you don’t eat it before sundown it’s rotten. 

You get strong hands in the Navy, especially doing what I was 
doing. I was a stoker. We all had strong hands. We had strong 
shoulders too. Fatumatta says these young sailors who come up 
from Freetown haven’t got such strong shoulders as I have, and she 
should know. Fatumatta is my youngest daughter. The sailors like 
her. My name is not really Chatham, but that’s what I’ve been 


called ever since I left the Navy. Chatham was where | first joined, 
but that’s a long time ago. 


ac here is nothing wrong with me except pains in my joints. My 
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Fatumatta is Soko’s child. The others are Trixie’s. I gave up sleep- 
ing with Trixie years ago. She sleeps now in a room at the other end 
of the verandah. | never go in there. Fatumatta is the only one with 
a bush name. Trixie would never give her children bush names. 
Trixie looks down on Soko because she’s bush. Soko was out there 
one night in the wet season and we pulled her and her bundle in out 
of the rain. She was starving in Freetown but she didn’t like going 


- back up-country. She got as far as this house and sat in the rain. We 


pulled her in and she slept for a week with a master-at-arms who 
was up here. When he went he left her for me. But Fatumatta is my 
child, not his. If her skin wasn’t as dark as brown paper you would 
see better that she has my nose and chin. 

Trixie’s boy never comes up here. They tell me he’s a dresser in 
the hospital. He’s doing all right. There’s nothing for him up here. 
We are all right as we are. The sailors come up from Freetown to 
see my daughters, so we have company. 

There was one up here the other day who looked like Stobart. I 
nearly threw him out at first because he looked like Stobart. I can 
still throw a man out when the pains in my knees are not too bad. 
But he said his name was Mulliner. I told him he ought to be careful 
where he went, looking like Stobart. Only when I looked again he 
was a very young man. Stobart is as old as me. He might have been 
a son of Stobart but he said his name was Mulliner. When he had 
finished with Fatumatta he said to me: “This is a nice house you have 
here, Papa Chatham.’ It is a nice house. When I first came up here 
there was a big black bastard in it but I threw him out. He went 
down to Freetown and came back with a fat nigger who said he was 
a lawyer. I threw them both out. There was a lot of fuss and letters 
till I gave the bastard some money. He never came back. Stobart 
came, but not that one. Of course, I had a lot of money then. 

] painted the house a long time ago. It’s a nice house. I painted it 
green and the paint is still on it. I have to be careful when I go down 
the verandah because there’s a rotten patch. But it doesn’t matter 
because I never go down to Trixie’s room now. In any case I can’t 
walk much because of my knees. The trouble is that if I walk and 
get my foot in an ant-run I can’t get it out quick enough and the 
ants run up my leg and bite me. Soko says the ant-bites are good for 
my rheumatism. I don’t know if it is rheumatism. There’s nothing 
else wrong with me except when my left eye gets inflamed. I think 
it was because I had a lot of money then that Stobart came. 

I’m not saying where I got my money. I told you, I was a stoker. 
The night Stobart came was a long time ago. | had no daughters 
then. I only had Trixie. She had been with me a few months. She 
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has four daughters now. Their names are Sophie, Celestine, Augus- 
tine and Melanie. Soko had not come yet, and of course Fatumatta 
wasn’t born. I had plenty of money then and Trixie brought in more. 
Stobart came in with Trixie and I recognized him at once. ‘By God,’ 
he said, ‘I never thought I'd have the luck to catch up with you,’ he 
said. ‘My name is Chatham,’ I said. ‘And mine is Devonport,’ he said, 
‘and I’ve never been aboard HMS Perennial in my life,’ he said, ‘and 
no more have you. You weren’t a stoker aboard HMS Perennigl tll 
you jumped ship and they haven’t been looking for you ever since,’ 
he said. ‘No,’ I said. ‘No,’ he said; ‘and you never laid hands on all 
that money what someone went and left careless-like in the ward- 
room,” he said; ‘you didn’t happen to pass with the door open and 
then cosh the Number One when he come back and found your dirty 
hands on it. And it wasn’t pay money neither,’ he said; ‘and it didn’t 
belong to me as much as to you and all of us.’ ‘No,’ I said. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘how could it,’ he said, ‘seeing as your name’s Chatham and 
mine’s Devonport and neither of us hasn’t ever been nowhere near 
HMS Perennial in our lives.’ And then he laughed and the crickets 
stopped chirping for a minute in the trees. And I laughed too but I 
wanted to sink my fingers in his neck. 

That sailor who came up here the other day was the image of 
Stobart, but he couldn’t have been any relation as his name was 
Mulliner. Stobart was perhaps a bit thicker in the neck. I just hap- 
pened to be in the room when he came in with Trixie. I had always 
been very careful to watch for men I knew. Stobart caught me in 
there before I could get out of his way. His neck was a good deal 
thicker than Mulliner’s. If I had put my hands round it then there 
would have been no more trouble. But I just sat there and laughed. 
It was best to laugh because Stobart was laughing and I didn’t know 
how to weigh him up. 

‘You know, Chatham,’ Stobart said, ‘there was a lot of people 
wondering what happened to all that money that fellow took from 
the old Perennial.’ ‘I never heard nothing about it,’ I said. ‘Of course 
you didn’t,’ Stobart said, ‘that’s why I’m telling you.’ ‘I don’t want 
to hear nothing about it,’ I said. ‘Of course you don’t,’ Stobart said; 
‘very natural, I’m sure. But it’s very interesting, Chatham. How 
many thousand pound did he get away with?’ ‘You tell me,’ I said. 
‘I’m telling you, Chatham,’ Stobart said; ‘it was enough money to 
set himself up for life without going sweating down no stokeholds 
no more.’ 

I had plenty of money then, so I suppose that’s why Stobart 
smelled me out. I was young too, and it wasn’t long after I’d thrown 
the nigger out of the place. I’d only had Trixie a few months. Trixie 
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brought in money of her own but I didn’t want it. I had plenty. There 
Was no sense staying in the Navy with all that money, but I wasn’t 
ready then to go home. You have to be careful about things like that. 
So Stobart sat there with his thick neck and talked about it, and I 
let him talk. 

‘The thing is this, Chatham,’ Stobart said; ‘where did that fellow 
go when he jumped ship? Eh? Where did he go?’ ‘He might have gone 
anywhere,’ I said. ‘Oh no, Chatham,’ Stobart said, ‘he couldn’t have 
gone anywhere. Not anywhere. You can’t get to anywhere as easy 
as that from the place we were when he jumped ship. Where do you 
Suppose we were?’ ‘Bathurst,’ I said. ‘That was a very good guess, 
Chatham,’ said Stobart, and he laughed again. ‘Or it might have been 
Gib,’ I said. ‘No, it was Bathurst,’ Stobart said; ‘you made a very good 
guess, Chatham. First time. It was Bathurst. And you know what it’s 
like trying to get from Bathurst to somewhere else in a hurry.’ ‘No,’ 
I said, ‘I’ve never been there.’ ‘Of course not,’ Stobart said, ‘so you 
wouldn’t know what it’s like for a man to try and get out of 
Bathurst with a load of money and the fleet on his heels.’ ‘No,’ I 
said. ‘No,’ said Stobart; ‘well, it’s a very difficult situation. But the 
fellow might have had a stroke of luck. He might have signed on 
aboard one of those Belgian coasters what was away out of harbour 
before anyone knew who to look for. There’s a lot of people say 
that’s what he did. There’s some has looked for him in Matadi, but 
they didn’t find him.’ 

‘Perennial isn’t in the harbour now,’ I said. ‘No,’ Stobart said. ‘I 
always look to see what ships come into the harbour,’ I said; ‘I like 
looking at ships.’ ‘I’m not aboard Perennial any more,’ Stobart said, 
‘so there’s just you and me and nothing to worry about.’ ‘I wouldn’t 
know anyone from Perennial if I saw them,’ | said. ‘Of course you 
wouldn’t,’ Stobart said, ‘and they wouldn’t know you.’ ‘People come 
and go,’ I said, ‘but I never met anyone from HMS Perennial.’ “You 
lead a very interesting life,’ Stobart said; ‘what are you, P.W.D.?’ 
‘I’m a trader,’ I said. “Well now, we might do business,’ Stobart said; 
‘what do you trade in?’ ‘Most things,’ I said. ‘I don’t see no ware- 
house,’ Stobart said. ‘I don’t do trade with sailors,’ I said; ‘you never 
know what’s theirs and what they’ve stolen.’ 

The way Stobart laughed made me want to finish him there and 
then. The only thing was it was no good just hitting him because he 
might have gone away and said things. I should have had to finish 
him for good and all. But you have to be careful about things like 
that. There was Trixie. I wanted to go home. It was no good finishing 
Stobart with Trixie in the house. The mango-tree was not as big then 
as it is now, but the Westminster bird kept singing in it just the same. 
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It would not be the same bird because it was a long time ago and 
birds do not live very long. 

So Stobart sat there with his thick neck and when he laughed I 
nearly hit him. There is nothing much wrong with me and my 
memory is as clear as clear. | remember it was just then that Trixie 
came out of the back and brought us cold rice and chicken and some 
Congo beer. I got Stobart a broken-off bottle to drink out of and 
poured him some beer. He couldn’t drink for laughing and I felt like 
hitting him. 

Then Stobart said: ‘You know, Chatham,’ he said, ‘there’s a lot 
of people would give their right arm to meet that fellow, just the 
two of them, no fuss, no violence. They don’t think no harm to the 
fellow. There isn’t one of them what wouldn’t have done the same 
thing he done. The only thing is, they weren’t smart enough to do 
it.” ‘He was a smart fellow,’ I said. ‘Or a lucky fellow,’ Stobart said; 
‘jt amounts to the same thing.’ 

‘And then again,’ Stobart said, ‘it might be very difficult. It might 
be a very difficult situation for a man to meet this fellow and never 
say nothing about it to nobody. You see what I mean?’ ‘No,’ J said. 
‘Of course you don’t,’ Stobart said; ‘you never had to face a difficult 
situation like that. It’s a big strain on a man’s conscience.’ 

‘Look at it this way,’ Stobart said. “You meet a fellow, and you 
know perfectly well he’s the one what ran off with thousands of 
pounds of money. It may have been your own mates’ money and it 
may not. You may feel a pride in the Navy and there aren’t many 
sailors what don’t. You may look at the old flag at the masthead and 
see nothing but a bit of coloured cloth, and then again you may not. 
Whichever way it is with you, you'll look at this fellow and you'll 
say, ‘He’s got his hooks on other people’s money. I ought to do some- 
thing about him. Now wouldn’t you?’ ‘How should I know?’ I said. 
‘That’s right, how should you?’ said Stobart. 

I never did like Stobart. If he was to walk through that door now 
I should hit him. But he won't walk through that door any more. 
That’s why I was very angry for a minute when Mulliner came in 
I didn’t want the same trouble all over again as I had with Stobart. 
Not now that I can hardly walk because of my knees. Stobart just 
sat there looking at me until I said: ‘What are you telling me all this 
for?’ Then he said: ‘Now listen, Chatham. I believe you when you 
say your name is Chatham. Just like mine is Devonport.’ Then he 
laughed. And then he said: ‘It won’t be no trouble to you to go on 
believing my name is Devonport. You hardly ever see anybody up 
here in the backside of the Empire. But it might be very hard for me 
to keep on remembering your name is Chatham, because I see a lot 
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of people who might think your name was something else. You 
aera want a lot of people making the same mistake, now would 
you?’ 

When I never said anything Stobart went on: ‘It would be just 
too bad if I was to say something what made a lot of people, perhaps 
people with gold braid and all, come up here thinking as Chatham 
the trader was a fellow what ran off with a lot of money. Perhaps 

~ they wouldn’t be so easy to convince as what I am. I shouldn’t like 
_ that to happen. It wouldn’t do me no good. Besides, I should live the 
_ of my life wondering if I’d done some poor innocent fellow some 

arm.’ 

I thought of Trixie in the back room and all the miles of bush be- 
tween here and Freetown to hide a dead sailor in. But Trixie would 
know. I had only had her a few months and I wanted to go home. 
And then Stobart was laughing again and I was out of my chair with 
my hands round his neck. I just wanted to stop him laughing. It was 
no good killing him, not with Trixie. I had strong hands and they 
might have finished Stobart then and there if I had not felt something 
prick my stomach. The hurricane lamp was not very bright but I 
could see it flashing on a knife digging into my stomach. | let go of 
Stobart’s neck and he started laughing again. 

‘I thought we were going to discuss this friendly-like,’ Stobart 
said; ‘just you and me and nothing to worry about.’ My hands were 
no good against Stobart’s knife. The hurricane lamp was not very 
bright. ‘There’s no need to take it hard,’ Stobart said; ‘you can make 
it very easy for me to remember your name is Chatham without all 
this fuss. I have a very well-educated memory. It just wants helping 
a bit, that’s all.’ ‘How much?’ | said. ‘Say five hundred pounds,’ 
Stobart said. 

I had a lot of money then but five hundred pounds would make a 
big hole in it. | had enough to see myself comfortable when I got 
home. I wanted to go home and buy a pub, nothing big, just a little 
pub, and have plenty left over to keep myself going. I might have 
nothing left over if I gave Stobart five hundred pounds. There was 
a lot of bush between here and Freetown to hide a dead sailor in, but 
there was Trixie. I had to stay here because you have to be careful 
about going home with a lot of money. Besides, my money was West 
African money and I had to get it all changed bit by bit into English 
money. The Syrians in Freetown get plenty of English money but 
you have to careful because you can lose heavily on the deal and 
they might play the same trick as Stobart. The Syrians are up to all 
the tricks. I looked at Stobart and his knife and I said: ‘Supposing I 
haven’t got five hundred pounds?’ 
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‘I want five hundred pounds,’ Stobart said, ‘and I want it in Eng- 
lish money.’ ‘My money is West African money,’ I said. ‘I want it in 
English money,’ Stobart said. “You can get the Syrians to change 
West African money into English money,’ I said. Stobart said: ‘Now 
listen, Chatham. I want you to pay me, just me. If you paid me West 
African money you would be paying the Syrians too. That wouldn’t 
be fair, would it? The Syrians don’t have to forget that your name 
isn’t Chatham, do they? I want it in English money.’ 

I got up and went to the box under my bed. I kept my money in 
there. It was always locked and Trixie never tried to open it. Trixie 
had only been with me a few months. She asked me no questions. 
She brought in money of her own and I gave her some every week. 
I would have let her have the house when | left. It’s a nice house, 
though the paint is getting very worn now. I counted out five hun- 
dred pounds for Stobart and told him to get to hell out of my house. 
He said I was very lucky that he didn’t knife me and take the lot. 
‘But I don’t want any fuss,’ he said; ‘I don’t want any violence. I just 
want to go on living my own life with nothing on my conscience. I 
want you to do the same, Chatham. Just you and me and nobody else 
to know what we know, you and me.’ The crickets were making a 
terrible noise in the trees when he opened the door and went off 
down the track in the dark. I left the door open and sat there listen- 
ing to the crickets and the frogs in the water down the track. I got 
Trixie to bring in more Congo beer and we sat there and drank it. 

I don’t know what the Syrians knew, or whether Stobart said any- 
thing to anybody. The Syrians are queer people. There was still a lot 
of money in my box but it was West African money. I wanted Eng- 
lish money to take home. I went to the Syrians but perhaps I went 
too often. Perhaps I went to the same Syrian twice. The Syrians got 
very difficult about changing my money. I had to get it changed and 
I lost a lot to the Syrians. I kept taking West African money out of 
my box and putting English money back in, but after about six 
months I had a lot less money in my box. I didn’t spend very much. 
I painted the house because I had to do something with my time, but 
I didn’t spend much on other things. Trixie brought in money of her 
own. There was always plenty of fruit round the house, though the 
mango-tree was not so big as it is now. A sack of rice lasts a while 
and we had chickens. You just wear a shirt and trousers up here and 
something to keep the jiggers out of your feet. I had fever a few 
times and sa brought quinine. She always had quinine. There 
was no need to spend very much but the mo i 
Then Trixie had Sophie. es Nh om 

I never saw anybody till Sophie was weaned. Trixie couldn’t bring 
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anybody in because I wouldn’t let her leave Sophie. No one ever 
came up here except when Trixie brought them in. No one knew 
about this house then. It was different when my daughters grew up, 
but then there was only Trixie. I sat around and made things for 
Sophie. I gave up drinking Congo beer because it was too expensive. 
I started drinking palm-wine instead because all the people here 
drink palm-wine and you can get it easily. I sat around and made 
things and wondered where Stobart was. Sometimes in the wet 
season there was nothing but rain and I nearly went mad with the 
noise on the roof. But I couldn’t think of any way to get home with- 
out trouble, and I kept wondering if Stobart would come back. 

All this was a long time ago but my memory is clear. I went out 
and got palm-wine one night and when I came back Stobart was 
there. I called for Trixie but I knew she hadn’t brought him in. Trixie 
hadn’t been out. Stobart had come up here on his own and he sat 
there looking at me. He had caught me unawares again and I had 
nothing but my hands. 

“What do you want?’ I said. ‘You don’t look the same man, Chat- 
ham,’ Stobart said; ‘I shouldn’t have known you with that beard,’ 
he said, ‘and I’ll wager that’s the same shirt you had on when I come 
up here last.’ “What do you want?’ I said. ‘Just a little hospitality, 
Chatham,’ Stobart said; ‘I was curious, that’s all, just curious to see 
if you was still up here. You can’t blame anybody for wondering 
how you was, can you, Chatham?’ 

He had been away what? A year, two years? But I think his neck 
was thicker. ‘You tell me what you want,’ I said. Stobart said: ‘It’s 
a hard pull up here from Freetown,’ he said; ‘it makes a man sweat 
cruel. Now you wouldn’t be having any of that Congo beer, would 
you, Chatham? ‘No,’ I said. ‘Still the same Chatham, beard or no 
beard,’ Stobart said. Then he laughed and I remembered the knife. 
‘I don’t drink beer no more,’ I said; ‘I drink palm-wine,’ | said. ‘That’s 
not a drink to give an old shipmate what you never sailed on the old 
Perennial with,’ Stobart said, and he laughed again. ‘You tell me 
what you want,’ I said. 

‘I’ve been thinking, Chatham,’ Stobart said. ‘It don’t seem right, 
somehow, you being up here sitting on your backside picking fruit 
off the trees and no trouble. I mean, there are some fellows what 
spend a lifetime in the Navy down below-decks, just sweating and 
then eating and sleeping and then sweating again. It don’t seem right 
as one fellow should have all the luck and leave all them others to 
sweat it out for the rest of their time. Do you follow me, Chatham?’ 
‘No,’ I said. ‘I’ll put it this way, Chatham,’ Stobart said; ‘take me. I 
could buy myself out of the Navy if I had the money. I don’t know 
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as I would. There’s some things to be said for the Navy. But if I had 
the money put by I should know that if I ever got fed up with sweat- 
ing away below-decks I could just lay my hands on it and tell the 
Admiralty where to stick their fleet.’ I wished I had my knife with 
me but it was no good wishing. I could hear Sophie crying in the 
back room. She was only little. Stobart just sat there looking at me 
and I’ll swear his neck was thicker. 

‘It’s like this, Chatham,’ Stobart said. “You'll admit I’ve left you 
be ever since we met before. There’s some fellows wouldn’t have 
left you be. I just asked for my five hundred, took it, and went. 
There’s some fellows would have stuck their knife in you and taken 
the lot. Not me, Chatham. I don’t like that sort of thing. But I reckon 
it’s worth something to you, Chatham, to have been left alone.’ 

‘Now look, Stobart,“I said. Stobart laughed. ‘My name’s Devon- 
port,’ he said, ‘and yours is Chatham.’ ‘Now look,’ | said, ‘suppose I 
was to split what I’ve got with you and finish. You would have 
had more than me. You would have had five hundred and half of 
what was left. I’ll split with you but that’s the last I do. If that don’t 
satisfy you you can stick that knife in me and take what’s coming 
to you.’ ‘I told you,’ Stobart said, and he laughed, ‘I don’t want no 
fuss. I'll split with you and welcome. Only I take English money.’ 
‘Supposing I haven’t any English money?’ I said. “We'll soon see what 
money you've got,’ Stobart said; ‘you get that box and put it on the 
table.’ I got the box and there was a lot less in it than there had been. 
Some was in English money but a lot was in West African money. 
Stobart sat there laughing while I counted him out all the English 
money I had and then some West African money besides. But I was 
not finished with Stobart. 

‘A bargain’s a bargain, Stobart,’ I said; ‘you take the money and 
you stay away. You don’t come back.’ I was not finished with 
Stobart but I remembered his knife. ‘That’s it, Chatham,’ Stobart 
said; ‘I don’t come back. I don’t want to come back. I’m a man as 
can keep a bargain. I just want my share of that money, that’s all. It 
didn’t cost you nothing and it’s my money as much as yours. It’s 
just a question of share and share alike, Chatham.’ My hands were 
opening and shutting but he had a knife in his pocket. All the same, 
I had the laugh on him. It was just a matter of sticking it out. 

‘So it’s a bargain,’ I said. ‘It’s a bargain, Chatham,’ Stobart said. 
‘Then let’s drink on it,’ I said. I was giving nothing away. ‘Beer,’ said 
Stobart. ‘I don’t drink beer,’ I said, ‘but I’ve got a bottle of whisky 
I keep for visitors.’ ‘Bring it out,’ Stobart said. I got out the whisky 
and one glass. ‘Two glasses,’ Stobart said. ‘I drink palm-wine,’ I said. 
‘You'll drink whisky,’ Stobart said. I was sticking it out. ‘I keep it 
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for visitors,’ I said; ‘I drink palm-wine.’ Stobart shrugged his 
shoulders. His neck was a lot thicker than it was before. I got my- 
self a fruit-tin to drink the palm-wine from. Stobart poured himself 
out some whisky. I poured some palm-wine out of the calabash into 
the tin. There were wasps in it. I scooped the wasps off and held up 
the tin. Stobart held up his glass. ‘To a bargain,’ I said. ‘To a bargain,’ 
Stobart said. He drank the whisky. I was sticking it out well. 

1 poured all my palm-wine down my throat. Sophie was still wail- 
ing in the back room. I poured out more palm-wine and Stobart 
poured out more whisky. ‘To the Navy,’ I said. Stobart roared with 
laughter. “To the Navy’, Stobart said. He took his whisky at a gulp 
and poured out more. I could feel the sweat running down my 
stomach and round my thighs. The risk was that he might be drunk 
and get out the knife. I drank more palm-wine and watched him. 
Sophie kept on wailing. 

Then Stobart just sat and stared in front of him. ‘You know, Chat- 
ham,’ he said; ‘there’s things to be said for the Navy.’ I wasn’t afraid 
of him any more. | got him on his feet and took him to the door. He 
put his arm round my shoulder and said: ‘The Navy isn’t what it 
was, Chatham, not since you left.’ I took him down the track but 
he didn’t say another word. At the end of the track I left him walking 
into the dark. There’s a lot of bush between here and Freetown. I 
let him get a bit ahead and then I followed him. He had my money 
in his pocket. But there’s a lot of bush and his steps were uneven. I 
lost him. I kept saying I never ought to have left him but I didn’t 
expect to lose him. I yelled ‘Stobart’ but I heard nothing. I had stuck 
it out but now I had lost him. Next morning they found his body on 
the road to Krutown. I heard about the court of inquiry and how 
there was no money on the body when they found it. There was no 
violence. It puzzled them to know how he died. He was just another 
dead sailor in a port. I took the rest of the whisky and the bottle and 
threw them into the bush. 

I had no daughters except Sophie then. I had Trixie and she was 
expecting Celestine. Soko hadn’t come yet. That must have been 
four wet seasons after. I could have left Trixie, but Trixie had been 
good to me. I never expected to stay with Trixie, but after she had 
Sophie and Celestine it was different. I hadn’t got much money, but 
I could have gone home with what I had. Sometimes I wanted to go 
home, but I couldn’t take Trixie. I never sleep with her now. You 
may wonder why I didn’t leave a fat black cow like Trixie. She 
never asked me any questions. She used to bring in her own money 
and get me rice and chicken. The mango-treé was a lot smaller then. 
There was always one of those birds in it that sing like Big Ben. I got 
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used to the bird singing after my money was gone, and Trixie was 
good to me. Then there were Sophie and Celestine, and the boy came, 
and then one night we pulled Soko and her bundle in out of the rain. 
Trixie looks down on Soko because she is bush. 

Sailors used to come in with Trixie and Soko, and when they 
stopped coming in with Trixie they started coming with Sophie and 
Celestine and Soko. Trixie showed the girls how to bring in their 
own money. They used to put money in my box, but it was West 
African money, and then my knees started to swell. The sailors bring 
in newspapers sometimes and I read about things that are happen- 
ing. There doesn’t seem any sense going home with no money. Be- 
sides, I don’t want to. You can’t tell what’s happening any more, 
with the police going here and there, and people getting hurt. I think 
the old Perennial got sunk in the war. A lot of sailors came up here 
then. Stobart would have gone down with the Perennial but he had 
left the Perennial before he came up here the second time. I lost him, 
but I threw the whisky and the bottle away. 

The sailors come up to see me. They like my daughters. I don’t 
go far from the house. I am all right. I get pains in my knees but I 
am all right. The mango-tree bears good fruit. It has grown very big 
now. There is a bird that sits in it and sings down and then up, like 
the chimes of Big Ben. That’s why I call him the Westminster bird. 
It’s not the same bird. | think it’s a different bird every year. Stobart 
is dead and the girls put money in my box. I ought to paint the house 
again but sometimes | find it difficult to stand. I don’t know how 
much to believe of what I read in the newspapers. But sometimes I 
wish the Westminster bird would stop. I like birds to sing, but 
sometimes I wish that one would stop, just for a few minutes. 
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~The Old Wooden Plough 
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The old craftsman is dead and gone! 
Briars dense, will hide 

His old wood plough, as time rolls on, 
In which he took such pride. 


Gone! proud horses, that, groomed and keen 
Drew furrow, straight as a gun. 

As ploughshare carved, neat, and clean. 
And mouldboard shone in the sun. 


A legend, this plough and team. His name— 
Carved forever it would seem, 

Not upon the scroll of fame, 

But on the old plough’s beam. 


Briars! shield her from sun and gale, 
That none may see or sever. 
Unskilled hand touch not an aisle, 
But leave her at rest, forever. 
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side my window the white Saxon lane twists across country 
for thirty miles, carrying on its back a string of small villages, 
Clayton, Plumpton, Westmeston, Poynings, Fulking, Edburton and 
Washington, most of which are little more than farm, manor house, 
church and a cluster of tiled and weather-boarded cottages in the 
curve of a chalk bluff. This part of Sussex, with its ancient camps 
and dewponds, still has a genuine Roman flavour: it is where the 
first legions settled, choosing not to return, and Roman names, as 
well as noses, persist. Above me, marvellously green for this last 
splutter of summer, plunge Kipling’s ‘blunt, bow-headed, whale- 
backed Downs’ —this is well west of where he lived, but it is the 
landscape of his imagination, wherein he travelled from verse into 
poetry during the later years of his life. From the two windmills 
on Clayton Hill, earlier this morning, you could see small black blobs 
of shipping, seeming to be embedded in the grey-green unmoving 
ridges of the Channel. Occasionally the sun bored through the colour- 
less wool cloud, brassy on the roofs of Regency Brighton and post- 
war Patcham. The sky was trailed by larks and gulls, only rarely by 
aeroplanes, and the Downs seemed to swing gently, as if at anchor, 
curling round to the dark green line of the Weald in the north, the 
tonsure of beeches on Chanctonbury Ring in the west, the white 
slash of cliffs beyond Lewes in the east. This rich buffer to the south- 
westerly gales, ‘all heavy-winged with brine’, is broken only by the 
slim valleys of the Cuckmere, Ouse, Arun and Adur, and where the 
London-Brighton line emerges from the castellated ‘folly’ that marks 
the end of the long Downs tunnel. It is through these gaps that the 
City moves on the sea, and the bright and unbuttoned coastal resorts 
make their occasional assaults on London. 
The compensation for this lost, rained-off summer has been, of 
course, the greenness, miraculously surviving here as it has done all 
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through July and August in the London parks. Normally the trees of 
Green and Hyde Park carry their bare patches of brown earth, dry 
grass scratched by park chairs and self-absorbed couples, from early 
June onwards. This year the greenness has persisted, lying in heavy 
dark pools under the planes, and when the sun has come out, glowing 
green-bronze with the freshness of water. 

England in summer is eminently a place of social event: a natural 
taste for ritual in sport and dress is set off by a series of occasions 
each of which has its own qualities of poetry, its own brand of 
drama and technical achievement. It has always been this aspect of 
English life—Henley regatta, Cowes, racing at Epsom and Good- 
wood, Trooping the Colour, garden parties on smooth, clipped 
lawns— that has enchanted painters of the South, like Dufy, for ex- 
ample. Only cricket, perhaps, has failed to find its painter, though 
anyone who cares to examine the 18th- and early 19th-century paint- 
ings of cricket landscapes in the gallery near the Pavilion at Lords 
may well be astonished at what relatively minor painters achieved 
within the limits of the small genre picture. 

Yet it is precisely this sensuous and gay feeling for the lyrical 
nature of English landscape, for summer pleasures of sea and coun- 
try, in social and sporting occasion, that English painting—a winter 
art, traditionally — fails nowadays to convey. Constable and Turner 
were painters of limpid grey light, of objects struggling through mist 
into existence. Sickert was a painter who made the best of cool days. 
English poetry, on the other hand, has been a summer poetry — 
except for the Metaphysicals, skyward-looking, drowsy, written 
against the sun. And despite the increased urbanization of all art it 
still seems to retain much of that summer quality. 

July and August are the months for sniffing out bargains in the 
mixed shows at the main art galleries—there have been excellent 
and varied ones at Roland, Browse and Delbanco, and the Redfern. 
Two months of solid temptation for the picture fancier, torn be- 
tween lack of wall space and money on the one hand, and acquisi- 
tiveness on the other. An early seated nude by Pasmore, and a won- 
derfully tender painting of roses, also by Pasmore, done in 1947, are 
images | have carried away with me to the country. Paul Delvaux, 
too, an old passion, survives well in a large canvas of the usual moony 
white girls. But probably the recent indifference to the visual world 
as it is—the physical substance of fruit, flowers, women, children, 
houses and trees, not simply their shapes, their problems of design 
for the painter —is about to change into a more open, less introspec- 
tive approach: the idea and the experiment about to be replaced by 
the feeling for paint itself. There are signs already. 
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But if, now, one wanted a child or a house, a particular view, a 
girl, painted, and money was no object, what English painter would 
one choose? It is a fascinating game, but not a profitable one. That 
sort of relationship between patron and painter, where the one 
turned naturally to the other to record and preserve what he valued, 
just as he turned to the surgeon, or architect, or builder, has slowly 
decayed — aided by the introversion of modern art and the tasteless- 
ness of the modern patron, which have combined to serve the in- 
terests of the second-rate. 

The magnificence of this relationship at its best is evident enough 
in the selection of paintings from Sao Paolo, Brazil, which, on view 
at the Tate, has probably been the most exciting single event of the 
summer. Weekly one has been drawn along the cloudy, barge- 
blackened grey river to this most inaccessible of galleries, and inside, 
after months deprived of light and colour and relish in the senses, 
found them all bottled up like a series of wonderful paint liqueurs. 
The Impressionists’ room, with its wall of three Renoirs that are 
themselves nearer to the idea of summer than almost summer itself, 
the bold pink Monet of girls in a punt, the composition as unconven- 
tional and striking as in a picture by a photographer of unstudied 
genius, the Goyas, a Reynolds that made one look twice at the cata- 
logue to confirm that it really was by him—I mention these few out 
of a sizable selection, not one of which was not a masterpiece, only 
because, as one came out later into the mild light of an August even- 
ing, as unstale as in spring, they seemed an affirmation of what one 
most wanted — evidence of man’s pleasure in his surroundings, in the 
flesh and blood of his own kind. How Colette, who has died while I 
have been writing this, would have enjoyed them. 

Lucien Freud, in an interesting broadcast about his own attitude 
to painting, said something to the effect that an artist ought never to 
have to look about for a subject—his obsessions dictate them, and 
he must have the courage to follow them. That seems to me sensible, 
though of course it has its dangers, but no artist can be worth much 
if he doesn’t take that kind of risk. In this sense, I suppose, Bacon, 
Vaughan and Sutherland are eminently obsessed painters, though in 
each case it is possible to see how obsession with a problem has 
tended to make individual pictures for a while seem less successful — 
because in fact they were not in themselves particularly important 
to their painter, being a stage, not an end. 

I cannot, in ten years or so of reviewing books, remember a sum- 
mer so devoid of discovery. It is very noticeable how sharply the 
number of translations has declined in the last year or two—not of 
adventure stories, under or above the water, but of the good novel 
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likely to appeal to the discriminating reader. I have not checked 
figures, but I have the impression — it may be entirely subjective but 
nevertheless significant—that the number of novels published since 
the spring is much less than in recent years. A novel that does seem to 
me of importance is James Hanley’s The Welsh Sonata. Hanley has 
suffered from writing too much and within too narrow a range, at 
the same time treating dramatic events in the oblique elliptical man- 
ner of poetry, so that the narrative line never rose sharply enough to 
a dramatic climax. Yet half a dozen of his books— Boy, Resurrexit 
Dominus, The Ocean, The Closed Harbour, No Directions, and this 
new one—have a passion, a fine strength of intention, that makes 
them entirely memorable. He strikes off sentences and phrases like 
flints, hard and bright. He is always experimenting with language, 
with its shapes and sounds, and in The Welsh Sonata, a strange, 
lonely journey into the Welsh soul, he achieves a prose of pure con- 
centration, as if worked from the rock face, beautiful in its direct- 
ness. 

Fortunately, the various recent attempts to impose censorship on 
books have declined, with the seizing of The Decameron by the 
Swindon magistrates, into something like farce. The law regarding 
obscenity is, and always has been, absurd, but no one has ever 
thought otherwise nor taken much trouble to do anything about 
it, except feebly when, every so often, as has happened recently, the 
authorities take a hand. It seemed a pity at the time that the three 
or four books singled out for proceedings this summer should all 
have been of such indifferent quality, but the case, courageously de- 
fended by Secker & Warburg, was worthwhile for Mr Justice 
Stable’s summing up alone. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
other cases still to be heard, a clear, sensible and civilized statement 
of legal authority has been made, which should go far to discourage 
meddlers who have only the sketchiest idea of what kind of prin- 
ciples they are invoking. 

Yet, in another sense, it was perhaps not a bad thing that no 
genuine work of literary value was involved—for masterpieces are 
their own justification, and defend themselves. Harold Hobson wrote 
very intelligently, I thought, when, in a notice of Ludovic Kennedy’s 
play Murder Story, he remarked that, if one was passionately against 
something, as Kennedy was against the death penalty, and wished 
not only to establish a principle but also show how it works, then 
one should make the central character as unsympathetic and dis- 
agreeable as possible—not, as in Kennedy’s play, a likeable victim 
of circumstance. The alternative to the death penalty must be con- 
ceived, coldly and unsentimentally, in relation to the brutal, re- 
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morseless, out and out crook. If the audience is to be faced with argu- 
ments they must be free of irrelevant emotion — that is to say if the 
play depends for effect on its moral purpose. 

The summer is the traditional season for visiting American 
authors to cast their shrewd, bespectacled eyes over the social en- 
vironment of their English counterparts. On the whole, only the 
more gilded examples appear to come over these days, flitting from 
one smart hotel to another with extraordinary rapidity and sizing up 
the upper levels of society with Jamesian percipience. This has been 
a bad year for them, but the few younger writers who have made the 
trip make one feel that American literature will soon develop so in- 
bred and metropolitan a manner that the innocent eye will dis- 
appear, let alone operate. 

It seems that painting has pushed itself into the foreground of this 
letter. I would indeed have liked to write even more, about the 
Italian painters at Tooths, about Morandi, and more fully about 
Leonard Rosoman’s exhibition in June. Rosoman’s delicacy of line 
and conception is such that, unless the subject has a clear outline of 
its own, his paintings tend to dissolve into a poetic fancifulness, 
always charming but lacking substance, as if he was more anxious 
over what he didn’t put in than what he did. This was not true of 
his wartime paintings of naval subjects, and in these new pictures 
there is something of the same clarity, without loss of the elusive 
poetry which is Rosoman’s particular attraction. He is the most 
elegant and wittiest of English painters, but, to my mind, he paints 
best when tied to a subject that makes its own demands of him, 
giving him as little room for whimsy as possible. 

I would have liked to report exciting events in the theatre. But, 
while there is much distinguished acting on view in London, I 
cannot honestly say that there is a single new play now running the 
actual writing of which raises the faintest flicker of interest. 
Auden and Isherwood, Brecht and Ernst Toller seem revolutionary 
indeed. A little playing about with the actual mechanics of the 
theatre, a few experiments in technique, never did any harm. And 
in an age of revues—saucy, sophisticated or slapdash—serious ex- 
periment is what seems most necessary. 
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selection from his journals suggests a deliberate belief that he 
is ‘due for revival’. It is an understandable opinion. Most 
- writers of any standing suffer at the hands of the next generation 
and it is only right that a generation still later should repair this 
wrong. To reverse their judgement is a pleasant and oblique way of 
criticizing our immediate elders. Arnold Bennett’s work is peculiarly 
open to such changing judgements. He was one of the very last 
novelists of any serious artistic claim who was also a best seller on 
a large scale. In the eyes of his successors, of Mrs Woolf and of Mr 
Forster, though their criticisms, of course, were more serious, this 
in itself made his reputation doubtful. At the present time, when the 
sales of serious novels are even less sure than in the nineteen twen- 
ties, there is a resurgent sympathy for Bennett’s dual devotion to art 
and cash. Bennett, of course, saw himself as an innovator, the careful 
master of French crafts working them into the fabric of English life, 
the rebel against the slipshod carelessness of the great nineteenth 
century English novelists. In this view of himself he was only partly 
justified. Nevertheless he was more justified than Mrs Woolf could 
have understood. For her, he was only the principal of the old 
Edwardian gang of writers, inheritors of a dead tradition, whose 
heavy texture and thick-lensed vision had covered reality too long 
with a souplike veneer which was as aesthetically disgusting as it 
was morally false. If Bennett, Galsworthy and Wells were in any way 
different for her, it was only in mannerism and not in essence. In 
the reaction against Mrs Woolf’s work which is now in some circles 
in full swing, it may well be that we shall understand more easily 
how these three Edwardians saw only their rival aims and not their 
collective tyranny, though | think we would be wise to preserve our 
sympathies for Mrs Woolf's protest against their dead hand. “They 
have laid an enormous stress upon the fabric of things’, she wrote. 
53 
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‘They have given us a house in the hope that we may be able to 
deduce the human beings who live there.’ Rejecting so external a 
building up of character, she set about the creation of ‘real people’ 
by the interior flow of their thoughts, the register of their moment- 
ary sensations. It is not easy now to feel that Mrs Dalloway is any 
more ‘real’ than Constance or Sophia Baines. They are only attempts 
at conviction touching upon different emotions in the readers, and 
very convincing all three are if the appropriate emotions are ready 
to respond. The interior monologue, sensitivity as the artist’s touch- 
stone, are both now out of favour. External observation, social 
setting, character set firmly in narrative and scene have once again 
returned. In all this, of course, Bennett is likely to gain. Ethically, 
too, it may be expected that he will find favour since guilt, conflict 
and despair are giving place in the newest novels to acceptance and 
satisfaction. The admirers of Arnold Bennett—and he has always 
had a few even in literary circles—may well be forgiven if they 
think that he is due not merely for the routine re-emergence that 
justice gives to all serious writers, but for a more complete revival 
as the teacher and mentor to whom the new generation of writers 
can turn as the last of the old-time school of novelists. 

It is, I think, deplorable to suggest, as many now do, that the future 
of the novel can ignore either the important technical experiments 
made with such courage by the serious novelists in the decade after 
the First World War or the deepened consciousness that they ach- 
ieved in presentation of character. In a broadcast talk on Virginia 
Woolf that I gave a few years ago, I suggested that it was desirable 
for younger writers to bite the hand that fed them. To pretend that 
we were not fed, however, seems to me foolish and wantonly self- 
mutilating. To read again the novels of Arnold Bennett does not, in 
fact, encourage one to think as some would like to do that there 
was living, healthy tradition of English novel writing from which 
somehow, by giving way to esoteric cleverness or unhealthily en- 
larged sensitivity, the novelists of the nineteen twenties unhappily 
strayed. On the contrary, the burial of Bennett’s genuine inspiration 
beneath the ruins of a collapsed tradition gives fresh life to the neces- 
sary, if exaggerated, strictures with which Mrs Woolf and her gen- 
eration attacked the sad little sham bastion of cocksureness in which 
Bennett held out against a revolution he did not understand. No 
purging of Victorian sentimentalism by a strong draught of French 
naturalism could ease the costive heaviness which weighs down his 
remarkable powers. No amount of artistic conscientiousness, hardly 
gained and courageously held to, can disguise the fact that Bennett 
had nothing to replace the mammoth imaginative projections of his 
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Victorian predecessors. “Their carelessness is often notorious’, he 

_ says, and claims with justice that his own novels were ‘jolly well 
constructed and done books’. He never seems to have realized, how- 
ever, that the great tradition could not be patched together and 
refurbished with aesthetic neatness, that its carelessness indeed had 
been an integral part of the fierce onrush of imagination and creation 
by which it had driven all before it. There was a fundamental incon- 
gruity between the two ideals which he so often reiterates in his 
journal—nobility and technical precision—for however stoical the 
temper of his attitude to life, the idea of nobility at which he aims is 
not really a classical one, but the old tempestuous nobility of the 
romantic nineteenth century which had found its expression in the 

_ very tumultous carelessness which he so deplored. To read The Old 
Wives’ Tale, his most ambitious, his most ‘noble’ work, is to see all 
the time an exhausted energy attempting with beautifully-executed 

_ plan and lovingly-painted detail to replace the superabundance of 
creative imagination, the wasteful prodigality of invention which 
the great Victorians would have brought to such a theme and which 
alone could make it a successful novel. Zola was one of Bennett’s 
early gods, though already before he had begun to write seriously, 
he had rejected the master of the Naturalist School for the more con- 
trolled and sophisticated realism of the Goncourts or Maupassant. 
There was something disordered, over-rich in Zola’s novels for all 
their painstaking construction which soon offended his susceptibil- 
ities; it was, of course, that same element of madness, of vulgar pro- 
fusion that Bennett disliked in the English Victorian genius. It is 
exactly the quality which raises a number of Zola’s novels to great- 
ness despite the poverty of his aesthetic theories, the quality that 
allies him to Dickens. It is the absence of this quality in Bennett 
that makes his most ambitious novel the wreck of a ‘great novel’ — 
some passages of brilliant creation strung together with carefully 
constructed incidents and set scenes which are no more than heaped- 
together words. 

The Old Wives’ Tale and, in a lesser degree, Clayhanger have all 
the marks of ‘great’ novels, yet they never for more than moments 
rise to greatness. It would be easy to say that the society out of 
which the ‘great’ novel had arisen was already dead and that 
Bennett’s failure reflects that death. It is true, of course, that neither 
Bennett, Wells nor Galsworthy, for all their harping upon change, 
had any realization of the nature of the social cataclysm to 
come, no sense like Henry James of the inner decay at work. 
Nevertheless the industrialized provincial society which is the 
important centre of Bennett’s work was largely an unexploited field; 
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it changed much more slowly than metropolitan life; and, in any 
case, the best and earliest parts of The Old Wives’ Tale and Clay- 
hanger deal with the time of Bennett’s childhood and adolescence 
(he was born in 1867) when the provincial society of England was 
quite untouched by the break-up to come. Eugene Wrayburn in 
Our Mutual Friend, the Gwendolen group of characters in Daniel 
Deronda already breathe the decadent air of the fin de siécle, of The 
Awkward Age; Bursley and Hanbridge are still largely living in the © 
world of the Great Exhibition. There were no elements of disintegra- — 
tion in the Bursley society about which Bennett wrote that made it — 
any less fit a subject for grand scale treatment in fiction than the © 
world of Middlemarch. But if the Society he wrote about was not 
different, the intellectual climate in which he wrote had entirely 
altered. Bennett glimpsed this, but only in the most superficial way. 
He reacted against the drab and, as he thought, hypocritical noncon- 
formity of his early background. So, indeed, had writers of fifty 
years earlier. For him, however, the problem was to be very simply 
solved by eschewing the moralism of his predecessors, hence his 
adherence to the French naturalists. 

The change in the world, however, went far deeper than this; for 
the writer, it affected, as any great change must, his whole con- 
ception of what people really were. It was no longer possible to 
regard ‘character’ in the same solid external way, or human motive 
as the simple conflict between desire and conscience or natural 
impulse and environment. It was no longer satisfactory to see per- 
sonality moving against a background of passing time like some 
scenic railway against a backcloth of painted scenery. It is exactly 
in these fields of character and time that Bennett’s most ambitious 
novels break down most completely. The later generation of 
Lawrence and Joyce and Mrs Woolf were to be preoccupied with 
these problems to an extent that now damages their work, making 
it, on occasion, seem too like the laboratory experiments that pre- 
cede a great discovery. Bennett’s work, however, suffers far more 
deeply from being so unaware. If he had not been a considerable 
artist, if he had been like Wells no more than a great journalist, it 
would not matter, but a great writer should, however unconsciously, 
be troubled by the mental agonies of his age. Henry James, though 
more educated than Bennett, was not perhaps remarkably more 
intellectually abreast of his time, yet his work reflects its depths in 
a way that Bennett simply could not fathom. In his journal for 11 
January, 1904, he writes: ‘On Wells’s recommendation I have been 
reading Henry James’s The Ambassadors. I have read 150 pages out 
of 450, and I have given it up. It certainly does contain, as Wells said, 
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some wonderful little pictures of Paris and the Anglo-Saxon colonies 
there. The writing, though difficult, is amazingly adequate. It is 
merely perfect. But I found the plot clumsily managed, and a very 
considerable absence of passionate feeling. I came to the conclusion 
that the book was not quite worth the great trouble of reading it.’ 
It is no serious criticism of Bennett, of course, that he should make 
such inadequate judgements about James’s work, but it is a more 
serious defect that he should have no idea of what on earth it was 


_ all about. One has only to follow Henry James into the wraithlike 


smoke shapes of, say, The Sacred Fount, to know that his devious, 
patient pursuit of nuances is always at the danger point of vanishing 
into thin air. The danger is, of course, present in The Ambassadors, 
but there are the most significant moral and aesthetic shapes in the 
story of Chad and Bennett could not even glimpse them. 

His own presentation of character is largely monolithic. It belongs 
ultimately to the order of ‘humours’ which was the basis of all the 
great character drawing of the nineteenth-century novelists. Yet he 
was alway trying to move away from what he clearly felt to be the 
exaggerated simplification which such a method gives. He lived at a 
time when it became fashionable to regard Dickens’s characters as 
caricatures, yet his roots were still in Dickens’s world. He painted 
his characters in the old simple colours and then, to avoid this sim- 
plicity, he fuzzed the outlines away with an elaboration of exterior 
detail. The result in the major characters—in Edwin and Darius 
Clayhanger, in the Baines daughters—is a vague, indistinct blur in- 
terspersed with sudden clear, pictorial visions— Sophia running out 
of the house, the melancholic Darius in the garden, Edwin at the 
Brighton hotel, the old women at the hotel at Buxton. It is arguable 
of course, that personality appears in life only in a series of sharp 
visions lighting up a general blur, but that does not make it an aes- 
thetically satisfying presentation in fiction. It is only in more minor 
figures like Auntie Hamps or Mr Shushions that Bennett allows him- 
self the licence of drawing in clearer, bolder strokes, but even these 
characters are swallowed up in the vast maw of Bennett’s fabulous 
monster — presenting ‘life as a whole’. 

I have no doubt at all after rereading his novels that the most suc- 
cessful is Riceyman Steps, and after that, though on a much smaller 
scale, Anna of the Five Towns. The first is an extraordinary produc- 
tion of an artist who, after a period of ‘great’ creation, had appa- 
rently sunk to the low standard of The Pretty Lady which so delight- 
ed Lord Beaverbrook, or of Lord Raingo which so incensed Lord 
Birkenhead. Anna is an early production, still clearly hampered by 
over-conscientious pursuit of technique. The excellence of these two 
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novels is directly connected with the problem of character present- 
ation. It is only in these two novels of his serious work that Bennett 
gives up his obsession with an overall picture of life, for which his 
talents were so unfitted, and allows himself to write books in one 
dominant mood. Anna of the Five Towns and Riceyman Steps have 
as a result an intensity and a cohesion which I find entirely lacking 
in The Old Wives’ Tale or in Clayhanger. The hard finance of Anna’s 
father Ephraim Tellwright is only exceeded by the insanity of miser- 
liness found in Henry Earlforward, Bennett’s greatest creation. 
Around Tellwright and Earlforward the rest of the characters group 
themselves, the profusion of observation and detail finds its place, 
and the results are works of art, minor but very satisfactory. In 
particular—and this is a striking quality of Bennett’s work—some- 
what negative figures like Anna herself or Violet Earlforward acquire 
true pathos by their attachment and subordination to the great 
grotesques of the books. In succumbing to a single mood, to such ob- 
sessive ‘humours’ as the misers, Bennett was, in one sense, following 
more closely the pattern of the Naturalists he admired—of such 
novels as Renée Mauperin or Charles Demailly, of Germinie Lacer- 
teux or of the early Zola works like Thérése Raquin— but through the 
element of the grotesque, he goes back beyond them to Balzac, and 
in greater degree than he would have consciously permitted, he so 
gives play to the great Victorian qualities which he disavowed. In 
the story of the Earlforwards, we have that type of the incredible 
in daily life, in which it is only by playing on the same theme, by 
weaving around the reader a thick web of the same fog of madness 
that fills the lives of the characters, that the author can hope to 
achieve credibility. Bennett was obsessed by money and, therefore, 
by miserliness, and by giving into this obsession, he could write a 
considerable book. He can hammer the same point for page after 
page and we will only ask for more. In a novel like Clayhanger, with 
its diffuse description, its careful dissipation of any obsessive mood, 
this hammering home of the same point in human relationships is en- 
tirely repellent. Weighed down by the mass of the novel, we ask at 
least for some nuance in emotion, for some moment when we may 
allow our own imaginations to contribute to the overladen work. 
Such, however, was not Bennett’s conception of the relation of author 
and reader. He must underline again and again the impossibility of 
Edwin and his father ever understanding one another, and, when we 
are sated, he must once again tell us in explicit terms that their 
tragedy was the failure of communication between father and son. 
Dominated by one mood at a time, it is true that he leaves the tragic 
failure of communication between Edwin and his sister unspoken, 
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and we are tempted to think that here is achievement at least. It is, 
alas, only a failure in Bennett’s technique. He could not deal with 
more than one theme at a time. With Darius dead, however, he is 
free to speak of Edwin and his sister, and immediately out comes all, 
and more than all, that the reader had supplied. Occasionally Ben- 
nett spoke in the first person, in the direct voice of the Victorian 
_moralist—‘I have often laughed at Samuel Povey’, he suddenly 
writes in The Old Wives’ Tale, ‘but I liked and respected him. He was 
a very honest man. I have always been glad to think that, at the end 
of his life, destiny took hold of him and displayed, to the observant, 
the vein of greatness which runs through every soul without excep- 
tion. He embraced a cause, lost it, and died of it.’ It is a pity that he 
was afraid to speak in this Thackerayesque way more often, it would 
have relieved his novels of much of their heavy reiteration. 

To harp so long upon Bennett’s method of presenting his charac- 
ters may seem disproportionate. Character is only one element in 
the novel. Unfortunately, in Arnold Bennett’s view of the novel this 
was not so. For him, the characters were the very core of his books, 
by them only could he convey ‘life’, by them, in large degree, there- 
fore, his novels must stand or fall. But if ‘character’ was the means 
he needed to express ‘life’, the idea of life that he wished to convey 
was closely connected with time. By ‘life’ he meant the continuous 
flow of existence, the human race that was more than anyone of us, 
birth succeeding death, death birth, one generation following heed- 
less upon the end of another. The time-scheme involved in such a 
conception was very different from that of the Victorian novelists. 
Yet if Bennett was forced by his total view to reconsider the element 
of time in novels, just as the succeeding generation had to do, it can- 
not be said that he even began to solve the problem. The final impres- 
sion of the passing of time that comes from The Old Wives’ Tale or 
the Clayhanger novels is of sharply sketched little events, almost set 
tableaux, interspersed by wearying deserts of words. As with his 
presentation of character, this may be a very true picture of the pass- 
ing of time as we know it in our lives, but it is hardly bearable 
aesthetically. On occasion, it fails to satisfy Bennett himself and then 
he falls into the most paltry journalistic devices to meet the diffi- 
culty. We are given details of changing women’s fashions or of the 
introduction of electricity. ‘But the world had been ceaselessly from 
one miracle into another. Board schools had been opened in Bursley, 
wondrous affairs with ventilation; indeed ventilation had been dis- 
covered. A Jew had been made Master of the Rolls. . . . Irish mem- 
bers had taught the House of Commons to: talk for twenty-four 
hours without a pause. The wages of the agricultural labourer had 
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sprung into the air’ and so.on for a page in the manner of the bio- 
graphies Mr Guedalla was to write later. The technical processes of 
Bennett’s work, in short, so brilliantly perfected to produce a work 
composed around a limited theme like Riceyman Steps, were quite 
inadequate to give form to the shapei<*s mass of life, and in attempt- 
ing to remedy his deficiencies, he could only draw on the Hyde side 
of his character —the journalistic. 

Technical inadequacy in the presentation of character and time 
cannot, however, fully explain the gap between the excellence of 
individual scenes in The Old Wives’ Tale or Clayhanger and their 
failure as novels. Two more fundamental defects of Bennett’s 
approach to his material seem to me to get nearer to the heart of the 
matter. Riceyman Steps and Anna of the Five Towns succeed through 
the intensity of Bennett’s interests in miserliness. Only in these two 
novels does Bennett allow his own obsessive interest in money to have 
sway; in the others, it remains a constant obtrusion, with Auntie 
Hamps and Darius Clayhanger, with Mrs Baines’s carefulness and 
Sophia’s growing passion for economic housekeeping. Bennett was 
obsessed by money, in his own life he spent lavishly and converted 
it into what he felt was ‘life’, that is experiencing everything he 
could enjoy, but in his books his obsession is with saving and with 
death—the two are somehow closely connected. Freudian explana- 
tions are unfashionable, but the connection between saving and 
spending of money and sexual experience is well established. In his 
journals Bennett makes much of sex as a sort of outward sign of suc- 
cess in life, to be a fulfilled man of the world you must have ‘Latin 
good sense’ about such matters and take them for granted. He also, 
however, belittles sex as ultimately too trivial a theme for a real 
adult artist. The two attitudes fit well together and suggest that he 
remained, at any rate until after the failure of his marriage, sexually 
rather immature. Money as the symbol of life and death was more 
important. Unfortunately in The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger and 
Hilda Lessways, love and passion had to play their part and Bennett 
never succeeded in portraying them. 

The miser’s mad saving of money was death, we have said, and in 
its portrayal Bennett fulfilled his genius. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
mood of Bennett’s journals and of The Old Wives’ Tale and Clay- 
hanger is a kind of stoical acceptance of life, obsessed by illness and 
death it is true, but always ‘coming out on top’ and ‘finding things 
interesting all the same’, determinedly ‘positive’. There are sugges- 
tions in the journals—insomnia, hypochondria and so on—that his 
own onward-pushing, forward-looking life was fundamentally mal- 
adjusted. It would be impertinent at this date to pry further into this. 
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“In relation to his novels, however, except Riceyman Steps —and 
even here, I think, the much-vaunted Elsie part of the novel is rather 
out of key—I feel sure that this acceptant mood was too deeply im- 
posed upon his material. We know from his journals that, when, in 

_later years, Bennett passed through the Five Towns in a train, he 

‘thought of them with horror and disgust. Yet, despite all his criti- 
cism of narrowness or Nonconformity, he is determined in his novels 
to treat the Five Towns with nobility and stoicism. It is, I think, a 
basic, probably unconscious, falseness of mood. It makes his attitude 
to his characters too consciously detached, ultimately, as a result, 

_ patronizing and often plainly without adequate passion or interest. 
It is the antithesis to the gloomy savagery with which Hardy hunted 
‘down the scene of his youth; yet Wessex surely lives as Bursley does 
not. His latest biographer tells us that, as Bennett was dying, he said 
to Miss Dorothy Cheston Bennett, ‘It has all gone wrong, my girl’. 

The words are obscure in their import like many dying utterances, 
yet they would have a sadly true ring applied to his work, if it were 
not for the redemption of Riceyman Steps. 


John Minton: London River 
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These walls which have 

Encircled us like the narrow tentacles of an octopus, 
These walls which have 

Been for us cages, liberation and hope, 

These walls which have 

Nourished the besieged children, 

Laughed in the teeth of the Turkish guns, 

How many slaves and free men have not fed them 
With their sweat and with Venetian gold. 

Now they have outstripped themselves and stretched 
Tentacles down into the plain, 

And now in spring only flowers have remained 

And the Turkish children barefoot and clambering 
Among the grey stones of the ruins. 


ee 


In the same way have our aims and ambitions 
Outstripped themselves just before final fulfilment, 
And we feverishly hunt for some new horizon 

And build ourselves bigger and bigger circles 

Like pebbles dropped into a lake 

Describing unending circles 

Until they fade in the non-existence of the end. 
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LETTER 


PANTELIS MECHANIKOS 
My dear mother 


Your love, 

I must inform you 

Is burdening my life, 

In this place there is no alternative for me. 
I walk the streets 

With my existence written on the soles of my shoes 
Squeezed by every step I take. 

At one time or another we take off 

A shoe and fling it into the air 

For we simply have to play. 

One day I might succeed in losing it 

In the noise of the crowd, together with 
What has been written underneath it. 


You told me not to do this sort of thing 

But I am just writing to tell you that 

I cannot do otherwise. 

I cannot begin to thank you, 

Your love drags me by the hair 

And diminishes my strength at this 

Critical moment when I am fighting 

With my whole being to refresh 

My dizzy convictions only by a handkerchief dipped in blood. 


THE SHIPS 


NIKOS KRANIDIOTIS 


The departing ships 

Have taken spring along; 

The colour of blue eyes, 

Desires filling so many hearts 

And all youth’s sweet impatience. .. . 


At their prows 
Gushed out a flood of flowers, 
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They have fled before us like dimmed eyes 4 


On dipping gunwales swaying, : 
Dreams uncontrolled, to be swallowed and return... . | 


And here there remains only 

The foam which wrinkles at the stern 
And two thoughtful birds 

(Silently circling in the eddies) 

Which nested once among their yards. 


DEAD CITY 


CHRYSTALLENI STAVROU 


This breath which breaks 

The hot skin of the earth: 

This breath which quickens 
Bare bones long left alone: 

It came and found us 

It came and enveloped us 
Reaching to the heart’s roots. 
It tied itself into a knot of tears 
Deep from earth’s heart, 
Weird, 

Now dead thousands of years 
It sought us out, 

It came to kneel on our hearts. 


Surely could there not remain still 
One small earthly desire, 

One small green pasture 

On the crooked rock 

Deep underneath the earth, 

A stirring, 

A smile upon petrified eyes? 
Surely something must remain 
Not the breathing of dead 

Which deploy the waters of silence 
Within the circle 

Where sorrow dies and is reborn? 
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Surely there might somewhere bloom 
A bare red rose . 
Upon a sunburnt shoulder? 


Pompeii was forgotten in her first spring 
With a bouquet of red roses 
Thousands of metres under the black ground. 
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Judith Lewis: The Eight Bells in Chelsea 
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Sir, 

From time to time a writer who has been unfavourably reviewed 
or who has received less attention than he thought his due at a 
literary party writes an indignant article or an indignant letter con- 
demning the literary society of his time. Modern criticism, he says or 
hints, is all a matter of log-rolling, and being polite to the right 
people; successful authors gang up in cliques and keep newcomers 
out, etc, etc. According to one of the latest of these attacks, which 
you mention in your Foreword to the last number, they do even 
worse: they get together with publishers and people in the BBC and 
they even call each other by their Christian names. 

The offence of knowing each other and even of using Christian 
names is not new among writers: ‘I tell thee, Dick, where I have 
been’, John Suckling began his most famous poem, about the year 
1640. Richard Lovelace, the Dick to whom he addressed himself, no 
doubt responded by calling him Jack. Both these cavalier poets were 
given to drinking and talking in company with other poets of the 
time, a fact which gave some annoyance to those who could not get 
into their particular set. Tom May, who failed to make the grade, 
was commonly supposed to have turned Roundhead out of spite. 

What was the Mermaid, if not a literary party on a large scale? Is 
it not on record that Shakespeare and Jonson were ‘Will’ and ‘Ben’ 
to their friends—moreover that they knew each other and knew 
other contemporary poets, and even knew patrons and printers and 
actor managers and everyone else concerned with the purveying of 
literature in their world? Ought Coleridge to have refused to know 
Wordsworth or Byron to know Shelley? Would literature be the 
richer without the salons and cafés of France, the tavern and coffee 
house groups of England, the cliques which flourished in Rome and 
Athens? It argues a singular ignorance of the conditions in which 
literature has generally grown to suggest that there is anything much 
out of the ordinary in the English literary scene today. 


S Peter Bywell 
British Museum Reading Room 
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Sir, 

There are no “Ten Best Novels’. Mr Maugham suggests that if a hun- 
dred people, ‘well read and of adequate culture’— merely selecting 
them would be task enough, one might suppose— were asked their 
opinion of the ten best novels, such a list would probably accumu- 
late to two or three hundred titles. Let us suppose the same question 
were asked of a hundred equally well suited Indians, or Spaniards, or 
Russians. Would their two or three hundred titles conform? Almost 
certainly they would not. One is forced to the conclusion, immed- 
iately, that there would have to be ‘Ten Best’ lists for every language. 
And then let us further suppose that the question could be posed to 
the cultured citizens of the mid-19th-century. Further lists would be 
produced. And what of the 21st-century’s readers? 

In short, the answers must depend more on the group to who 
the question is put than on anything else, and certainly not on any 
intrinsic ‘bestness’ in any collection of ten novels. 

Mr Maugham’s abortive venture of abridging the classics is, of 
course, one which would naturally arise in this continent at this 
time, when even capsule reading is considered an extreme victory of 
mind over television. A German friend here tells me that, without 
any other indication, she can tell whether the people whose houses 
she visits are first generation Canadians or not, simply by the fact 
that newcomers have books about and those who were born here 
have not. This may seem a slightly jaundiced generalization, but I 
have found it holds true of my own acquaintances too. 

Somewhere I have recently read (probably in Reader’s Digest it- 
self) mention of the men of the Dark Ages, who were so starved for 
books that they wrote letters to distant friends begging to know if 
they happened to possess such-and-such a book, and if they might 
borrow it to have it copied. It seems to me that classics will, by 
nature, be disregarded by the great mass of people always, and by al- 
most all the rest until such time as books again become a dearly- 
desired necessity, a staple of life for which men will risk much. 
Neither cheap nor abridged publishing will accomplish this: but such 
a situation would certainly send the trash to its proper resting place’ 
(the trash can) and leave only the classics in existence — might, in 
fact, even supply the answer to the question of the ten best novels 
by leaving extant only ten and no more. But where will The London 
Magazine, The Sunday Times and all of us be then? 

John Kettle 


Toronto, Canada 
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Sir, . : 
] agree with the correspondents in your last two numbers in regret- 
ting that a writer of Mr Somerset Maugham’s standing should have 
allowed himself to abridge the great novels of the past, but we have 
to accept the unpalatable fact that if the majority of people do not 
read these books in abridged editions, they will not read them at all. 
This is because the whole system of present day education is to make 
everything easily acceptable to the child, a method which does not 
breed a generation of athletic readers. They are bred by that hard 
struggle not only with the difficult but with the dull which has 
nearly disappeared from the curriculum. Children always read first 
for a story, second, without knowing it, for extension of experience. 
They can get both these by films and television without themselves 
having to make the imaginative effort of painting pictures in the 
mind. If they do read, there is an endless supply of weightless, and 
worthless children’s fiction which does not demand of the child 
that he should stretch his mind half an inch, nor give him any im- 
pact of reality. There will always be a few children who will look 
beyond this froth for solid food, and our superb public library system 
gives them every opportunity; but such children are comparatively 
few, and likely to become fewer. After all, in a very short time, it is 
probable that a man sitting in a dentist’s waiting room will be able 
to pull out from his pocket a television set no larger than his watch, 
and throw a programme to amuse himself on to the opposite wall. 
The great novels of the past are likely to be in a generation or two 
what the great works of Greece and Rome are now, caviare to the 
general who have been accustomed from their earliest years to pre- 
digested mental food, which can be reached without any struggle. 

Is it better, then, for War and Peace or Wuthering Heights to re- 
main undamaged, but almost unknown as The Iliad and the Odes of 
Catullus are now, or should they be made easily available in a de- 
hydrated version? Personally, I think it is better that they should 
remain undamaged to nourish the writers and readers of the future, 
of whom there will probably always be some. In the meantime we 
must hope that the genius that informed these books will in time in- 
form the visual, popular arts of coming generations. 


Lettice Cooper 
London, NW6 


Sit; 
The essential feature of the traditional novel is that it has something 
to relate. It has a plot to reveal, or at least incidents, either internal 
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or external —in the lives of its characters. Although the atmosphere 
and poetical feeling in a book may be of greater significance than the 
dramatic background, it cannot exist without such a background, 
and indeed must be closely interwoven with it. Though novels may 
legitimately stress either the atmosphere or the story, the modern 
tendency appears to be to reduce the latter to a minimum. Can this 
be legitimate? Are real persons as we naturally apprehend them, 
alien and external to a novel, as Virginia Woolf would appear to 
claim? This would be tantamount to saying that a novel should be 
concerned with a series of states of mind: and this is precisely the 
case with Virginia Woolf’s own novels (though she never quite 
achieved her ideal). But it is surely the lyric which is concerned with 
such a series of states of mind, and if that is so— wherein lies the dif- 
ference between a lyric and a novel, except in the fact that the latter 
is more generally written in prose? 

If literary genres (and the novel and the lyric are different ones by 
definition) have any validity of their own, why not in fact respect 
their characteristics as much as possible? If not— well, everybody is 
welcome to regard a novel as a label covering all disparates: there is 
no statutory decree to abide by or infringe: only tradition and com- 
mon usage. A lyric may be called a novel, and be one, and vice versa, - 
and no one has a right to complain. Anyone has a right to break 
down the accepted literary framework: but so also has he the right 
to hope that the traditional forms might be respected and main- 
tained, and that to psychological analyses of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness or Proustian variety some name be found other than novel 
—for surely this name carries with it a time-honoured form. 

Yes—I agree more or less with Mr Maugham that plot, incident 
and characterization are the essentials of the novel. Who would 
deny that all three are present say in the novels of Hardy, or the 
Brontés, or Jane Austen, as well as in our Manzoni masterpiece? But 
surely there is also in them atmosphere and poetical implications 
which are conveyed through the natural medium of the characters 
and situations. Yet in the case of several celebrated modern novels 
we see a complete contrast: plotless, without incident, and with but 
dim characterization, the atmosphere hovers unlocated, foggy and 
insipid — stinging one’s nostrils and blurring the contours. 

Luigi Guido 
Syracuse, Italy 
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THE INVISIBLE WRITING by Arthur Koestler. (Hamish Hamilton and 

Collins. 21s.) _ 
DIALOGUE WITH DEATH by Arthur Koestler. (Hamish Hamilton and 

Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Arthur Koestler describes his autobiography as ‘a typical case history 
of the educated middle classes of Central Europe in our time’. It is 
significant, I think, that it should be, in his own mind, both ‘typical’ 
and a ‘case history’; for he wants to conform to a type (hence the at- 
traction of the Communist Party to him for a time), and he tends to 
think of life as being a prolonged psychological disease or cure. But 
his statement requires a little further definition. He is not so much an 
example of ‘the educated middle classes of Central Europe’ as of a 
particular section of them—the materialistic and often humani- 
tarian intellectuals. As he writes towards the end of his book, ‘My 
already shaky Communist creed was merely the brittle edge of my 
beliefs. But behind it stood everything that I had thought and be- 
lieved from my early schooldays, based on the proud achievements 
of three unequalled centuries, from the Renaissance to the trium- 
phant ninettenth. Behind it stood the conquest of obscurantism and 
superstition, the great disinfection of the human mind, the belief in 
reason and progress, the draining of the marshy lands of mysticism, 
the feeling of hard solid rock under one’s feet.’ Now all the members 
of the educated middle classes, whether in Central Europe or else- 
where, did not subscribe to this very simplified and inaccurate view 
of history. Some, without necessarily being obscurantist or super- 
stitious, took a religious view; others, not always from the basest 
motives, but sometimes in a not unhealthy horror of ‘the disinfec- 
tion of the human mind’, became Nazis and admitted worse devils 
than the bleak devil of disinfection. However, it remains true that a 
great number of the intellectuals did naively believe in ‘the un- 
equalled centuries’, the ‘solid rock’ and the necessary millenium. 

To some people such a view may seem so patently absurd that they 
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will feel contempt rather than pity for those who held it and who 
discovered, from painful experience, that it was untrue. Yet there 
were many who died and many who, like Koestler, risked. death for 
these beliefs; many too who doggedly held to them against over- 
whelming evidence. It is, for instance, slightly ridiculous to be sur- 
prised to find in revolutionary societies a brutal struggle for power, 
as though similar struggles, duplicities and brutalities could not be 
discovered not only under similar conditions during the ‘three un- 
equalled centuries’ but in all recorded history. But, of course, in the 
beliefs of those who, like Koestler, became converts to Communism 
in the early 1930's, there was something more than mere misguided 
rationalism. In particular there was the wish to ‘belong’, to find one- 
self in a world of ‘comrades’; and it was the irrational mixture of 
dogmatic ‘solid rock’ with an actual and wistful insecurity that gave 
such characters both unearthly satisfaction and the bitterest disap- 
pointments. As Koestler well shows, all sorts of mental tricks were 
necessary to convince the believer that all was well—that ‘the Party’ 
was not only always right but also invariably just and merciful. For 
what the believer needed was to imagine himself not only intellec- 
tually but also morally superior to those who were outside the faith. 
It is a pathetic arrogance, but it is not, I think, peculiar to com- 
munists, many of whom, I imagine, are entirely without it. 

‘In my youth,’ Koestler writes, ‘I regarded the Universe as an open 
book, printed ia the language of physical equations.’ What seems to 
make him exceptional is that, at least with a part of his mind, he re- 
tained this belief for so long. And what slightly discredits him as a 
writer on politics and on history is just this hankering after the 
‘physical equation’ — something which is not applicable to men and 
affairs. True that now he owns that the Universe ‘appears to me as a 
text written in invisible ink, of which, in rare moments of grace, we 
are able to decipher a small fragment’; yet the ink in this autobio- 
graphy is mostly of the visible kind and there is nothing in the least 
fragmentary about the author’s broad and general judgements. 

It is, | think, where he is most fragmentary that he is at his best — 
in his short accounts of meeting with people, of arrivals and de- 
partures, of momentary feelings of virtue or of shame. In such pas- 
sages he writes with charm and, it would appear, with sincerity. (Not 
that I would suggest that the heavier political writing is insincere; 
only that it is somehow at some distance from the reality of the mat- 
ter.) But when the reality is personally felt as something quite dif- 
ferent from a ‘physical equation’, then the writing becomes illu- 
minating. This is most notable both in the passages in the autobio- 
graphy dealing with Koestler’s imprisonment in Spain and in the 
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Dialogue with Death which appeared first in his Spanish Testament 
and is a most moving account of an experience which not many who 
have found themselves in that precise situation have lived to record. 
The story is even more moving now that we know that Koestler was 
not, as it appeared at the time, a martyred liberal, but a Comintern 
agent who, according to all the rules of war, had made himself 
liable to the death penalty. His own reflections (in the autobio- 
graphy) on the justice of the fate which very nearly overtook him 
are most interesting; and in the account of the events themselves (in 
the Dialogue) there is a rare intensity. Nor is this feeling of im- 
mediacy confined to the writing which is most closely concerned 
with tragedy, danger and death. Koestler can also write amusingly 
and disarmingly, as in his accounts of his own awkward behaviour 
when confronted with his heroes ‘Herr Doktor Mann and Herr Pro- 
fessor Freud’ — though, it should be added, he manages to get his own 
back on both Doktor and Professor. He is amused with himself and 
yet he takes himself very seriously; he can be a stern judge of him- 
self, though the verdict is a foregone conclusion that will be based on 
extenuating circumstances. This combination of a kind of frivolity 
with a kind of intellectual rigour accounts, perhaps, both for the 
merits and the faults of his autobiography. As for the field covered, 
it is immense—Berlin in 1932, Russia, including the most remote 
regions, in 1932-33, exile, prison, a whole wealth of experience, a 
great range of scenery. And, to my mind, certain details of this 
scenery emerge with great clarity, though the details are, as must be 
expected, often incongruous. We do not, | think, get a vision of the 
whole and, if we are encouraged to look for it, it is through a glass 
and very darkly. Yet still the observer is delighted to observe him- 
self and, though in his view ‘the brain is a clockmaker’s workshop 
where all the clockfaces mark different times’, he scrutinizes the 
faces closely and records triumphantly the various readings. 
REX WARNER 


STRANGERS by Antonia White. (Harvill Press. ros. 6d.) 

CHILDREN ARE BORED ON SuNDAY by Jean Stafford. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
DEATH OF A TOWN by Kay Cicellis. (Harvill Press. ros. 6d.) 

It is seldom that a reviewer is confronted with three new books, for 
which he has nothing but praise. These short stories are all written 
by women—one English, one American, one Greek; each speaks in 
an individual voice and each treats interesting themes with taste and 
virtuosity. The pleasure to be derived from reading them is pure as 
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far as it goes; naturally, judged beside the deepest pleasures that 
reading can afford, it does not go all the way. The short story is an 
attractive, but minor form of literature; the form is vaguer, more 
elastic than those of poetry or the full-length novel, and from a 
marriage between these two the modern story, a pretty, fragile child, 
is often born. The licence allowed to the writer of stories, who can 
favour either parent but does not need the peculiar intensity of one 
or the breadth and staying power of the other, does not facilitate 
success in his work, but rather confuses the issue; it is difficult to 
write good short stories, and also difficult to criticize them. Less is 
expected of a story than of a novel or a poem, but that less must be, 
within its limits, perfect; neither the anecdote nor the atmospheric 
sketch will, any longer, do, and most writers now aim at a subtle 
blend of these. Much has been written about what the short story 
ought to be, when really it can be anything it likes as long as it is 
fairly short, and written in prose; yet most short stories are oddly 
similar to each other. One could probably find common features in 
the stories of such diverse authors as Colette and Kipling, Stevenson 
and Henry James, Somerset Maugham and Aldous Huxley, which 
would never be apparent in their novels. More recently, the fashion- 
able form has changed, but remains standardized; certainly the three 
writers under review seem to share the same conception of the effect 
their stories should make, and the best methods of making it. 

In Strangers Antonia White brings together seven short stories, 
three of which were written as early as 1928. She is one of those 
rewarding writers who publish comparatively little (her fourth 
novel is announced this year) while somehow giving an impression 
of having written a great deal. In this slim volume she covers, with- 
out strain, a remarkably wide range. The showpiece of the collec- 
tion is The House of Clouds, a deeply upsetting study of madness; 
in its simplicity, brevity and unobtrusive technical skill, it is typical 
of her art at its best. Also included are The Moment of Truth, an- 
other subtle treatment of psychological disturbance; three stories 
that successfully incorporate Roman Catholic themes; and a 
thoroughly enjoyable character sketch called Aunt Rose’s Revenge. 
Only one story, The Rich Woman, reveals a certain mechanical con- 
trivance which might not be noticeable in less distinguished com- 
pany. Miss White has the sensibility and the wit which, from 
Katherine Mansfield to the latest contributors to The New Yorker, 
have been the standard qualities of women who write good short 
stories; but there is also present in her work another element, in 
some indefinable way more masculine, which makes itself felt when 
she touches on the subject of religion. 
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Jean Stafford is a contributor to The New Yorker; merely to state 
that fact is possibly unfair to her, for while it guarantees her read- 
ability it calls her originality into question. Certainly in Children 
are Bored on Sunday the title story recalls Mary McCarthy, The 
Bleeding Heart might have been written by Shirley Jackson, and 
several others show traces of the Dorothy Parker school — how many 
of them are, these clever, articulate, sensitive, acid young American 
women, and how enjoyable their work invariably is! Miss Stafford is 
a superior example of the group, and her resemblance to other mem- 
bers is only superficial, limited to a quality of self-consciousness in 
her own brilliance which is lacking, for example, in the more re- 
strained writing of Antonia White. Miss Stafford has some excellent 
subjects: a fat girl who cannot stop eating, the arrival of a Red 
Indian boy at a Reservation, a Mexican girl in New England, a pain- 
ful operation as experienced by the patient. 

It is interesting to compare this last story, The Interior Castle, 
with Miss White’s The Bleeding Heart; both use similar techniques 
to describe similar situations, and in both imaginative phrases occur 
of similar beauty and originality. First, Miss Stafford’s heroine on the 
operating table, unanaesthetized: ‘It was as if a tangle of tiny nerves 
were being cut dexterously, one by one; the pain writhed spirally 
and came to her who was a pink bird and sat on the top of a cone. 
The pain was a pyramid made of a diamond; it was an intense light; 
it was the hottest fire, the coldest chill, the highest peak, the fastest 
force, the furthest reach, the newest time. It possessed nothing of 
her but its one infinitesimal scene: beyond the screen as thin as gos- 
samer, the brain trembled for its life, hearing the knives hunting 
like wolves outside, sniffing and snapping’. And here is Miss White’s 
heroine in a mental home: ‘They took her to a beach and fettered 
her down on some stones, just under the bows of a huge ship that 
was about to be launched. One of the three gave a signal. Nothing 
could stop it now. On it came, grinding the pebbles to dust, deafen- 
ing her with noise. It passed, slowly, right over her body. She felt 
every bone crack; felt the intolerable weight on her shoulders, felt 
her skull split like a shell. . . . After this she was born and re-born 
with incredible swiftness as a woman, as an imp, as a dog, and finally 
as a flower. She was some nameless, tiny bell, growing in a stream, 
with a stalk as fine as hair and a human voice.’ 

‘A pink bird and sat on the top of a cone’—‘some nameless, tiny 
bell, growing in a stream’: such images as these are the very essence 
of imaginative writing, in a moment suggesting an extreme ex- 
perience to which no prosaic analogy exists. One could quote paral- 
lels from these two stories at length. They share the same rhythm, 
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alternating between cold observation of exterior objects and events 
(doctors, nurses, implements) and sickening fantasies revealing the 
internal disorder of the mind; in both the human skull is likened to 
a shell and one is made painfully aware of the fragile protection 
afforded to its precious pearl, the brain; both end on a note of ac- 
ceptance and loss. Another of Miss Stafford’s stories, Between the 
Porch and the Altar, has a theme that might have attracted Miss 
White, whose treatment of it might well have been much the same. 
These two writers, at first sight so different in their mannerisms, 
basically resemble each other in their excellence. 

More than half of Kay Cicellis’s Death of a Town is taken up by 
the long title story, which is about the recent Cephalonian earth- 
quake and has been successfully broadcast in a dramatized version. 
This is high-class imaginative reporting. The effects of the pheno- 
menon are shown on a group of people who are sufficiently well 
characterized for the parts they play here, but could not sustain a 
story on their own; they are roughly sketched types, as in a docu- 
mentary film, supplying a personal element incidental to the main 
theme. This is the earthquake itself, which is made actual, at the 
same time incredible and ordinary, by Miss Cicellis’s cool and vivid 
account. With it are published three shorter, subtler stories, also re- 
markably good; readers who admire Miss White and Miss Stafford 
will probably prefer these to the one about the earthquake. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE WORLD IN THE EVENING by Christopher Isherwood. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d.) 
In his earlier books, Isherwood’s avoidance of cliché in phrase or 
situation was cnly part of a general attitude of reserve; the narrator 
kept his distance from the other characters, and not from them 
alone, but from himself. Now, however, that The World in the Even- 
ing presents a narrator whose story is entirely that of his personal 
life, most critics have received it with unqualified distaste. Because 
this book bears more resemblance to the ordinary novel than to the 
Berlin stories, it is assumed that it is in fact a very ordinary novel 
and a come-down for Isherwood. Certainly it has its share of stock 
situations, but, after all, these occur with alarming frequency in our 
own lives, and it may be that it is finally more honest for a novelist 
to admit this and tackle them than to avoid them deliberately. Here 
they exist in relation to Isherwood’s intention, and to the whole of 
the story, which as a whole convinces. : 
For most of the book, Stephen Monk, the narrator, is kept to his 
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bed with a broken thigh in the house of a Quaker woman, an 
adopted aunt, and here he is brought to some acceptance of the mess 
he has made of his life, partly with the help of a packet of letters 
written by his first wife (which brings on an attack of flashbacks), 
and partly by means of conversations with the people around him 
in the foreground of the story: he sees much of his past clearly, and 
certainly sees it as a whole, for the first time. The limitations of the 
book lie not in the story or the situations, so much as in a recurring 
uneasiness of tone. This is deliberate where it occurs in the first sec- 
tion, before Stephen’s accident. Here he is the traditional ‘mixed-up 
kid’ of modern American fiction. But in the second part, where it 
is present in the approach to some of the characters, it becomes less 
appropriate. Certain English critics have found it in the American- 
isms, squirming when they come across words like ‘gotten’, but this 
seems unnecessarily sensitive of them, considering that Stephen is 
supposed, like Isherwood, to have been living in America for a num- 
ber of years: and when he is speaking of his European past life the 
Americanisms serve to emphasize the present. The uneasiness I have 
spoken of is more difficult to localize, it is rather an unsureness on 
the part of Isherwood about just how serious he can dare to be with- 
out writing a tract. The treatment of Gerda, the German refugee who 
nurses Stephen, is the most extreme example; it is as if the author’s 
eyes were flashing nervously from one to another of us to see how 
we take her. There is an atmosphere of self-conscious banter in the 
conversations between her and Stephen which puts us on our guard. 
We wait for the moment when confidences are to give way to more 
fooling with bedpans: there is a clumsiness in their conversational 
tone which comes from Isherwood rather than themselves. She her- 
self is somewhat colourless, and I have the feeling that she should 
be more deeply involved with him to justify the importance she is 
meant to have. In an.attempt to explain both this and the clumsiness, 
we are given a scene towards the end where she and Stephen admit 
that earlier they had almost fallen in love with each other, but this 
is a surprise to the reader, who was not in their confidence. 
Another place where we are left feeling that we have not been told 
everything is with Michael, a character in Stephen’s past. Michael 
himself is beautifully observed: somebody else in the story reminds 
Stephen of him by wandering restlessly round a room ‘picking up 
books and putting them down again immediately, as though he were 
hunting for something’, which is a touch both finely consistent to 
Michael’s behaviour and an unobtrusive explanation of it. Here the 
unjustified reserve is entirely in the narrator’s attitude. We are left 
with a conviction that Stephen hasn’t succeeded in telling all he felt 
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in relation to Michael, and the fact that he is unfaithful with a man 
rather than with a woman has no real follow-up in the story. 

On the other hand, Stephen’s two wives, Jane and Elizabeth, are 
complete successes in just the way Michael and Gerda are not. We 
are sure both of themselves and of the narrator’s attitude to them. 
Jane is seen from the outside like Michael, but here there is no sug- 
‘gestion of narrative concealment: she is one of those extroverts that 
introverts like Stephen are attracted by but can never altogether 
understand—do we give them qualities, or do they really possess 
them? Elizabeth, his first wife, is a different sort of success. To begin 
with, we are impatient with her, her letters seem no more than a 
brilliant pastiche of the Woman Novelist’s style, but suddenly she 
begins to come through powerfully as a person just when she begins 
ailing in the novel, and finally Stephen understands that her writing 
was not so successful as her life, which was a state of consciousness. 

Sarah, the Quaker, is supposed to demonstrate the good life (‘teach 
us to sit still’) less obliquely than Elizabeth; but with her there is the 
usual difficulty of making absolute goodness come alive. She reminds 
us of those rather mysteriously wonderful women of E. M. Forster, 
who possess a power that has consequences in the story but is never 
as satisfactorily put over as the hesitations and inadequacies of 
minor characters. The author states the strength or wisdom without 
completely conveying it to us. It is conveyed to Stephen ‘before the 
clock could tick or the dust-motes move in the shaft of sunlight from 
the window’, and simply because she is so necessary to the book as a 
fixed point of reference, a woman who carries her peacefulness 
around with her, no longer ‘hunting for something’, she lacks that 
movement, that internal restlessness which wins us over to so many 
of the others. 

This is precisely the quality possessed by two other foreground 
characters, Bob and Charles. There is the same atmosphere of awk- 
ward jocularity with them as there is with Gerda, but here it is more 
in place, because we know what it covers up. By being so coherently 
self-aware they are as far from the lurid or contemptible neurotic- 
homosexuals that have turned up so often in novels of the last ten 
years as they are from Peter and Otto in Goodbye to Berlin. What is 
more, they are not mere subsidiary characters, they are central to 
the book: their difficulties are seen to have a bearing on those of the 
hero as well. It is not that they know the answers any more than 
Stephen does, but that for them the rightly-put expression of a ques- 
tion has become its answer. 

Stephen begins in a state of perpetual nervous excitement that 
feeds upon itself, the chronic restlessness which Isherwood ob- 
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viously sees as a widely-shared human characteristic. It can find no 
remedy but in itself. He breaks his leg and the habit of movement for 
its own sake is broken by the enforced immobility of his convales- 
cence. Gerda is with him much of the day: 

‘And then, when she’d gone, there was nothing but the night; the 

night that was like a long voyage on which you could feel the body 
labouring its way through life—the heart beating, the blood circu- 
lating, the lungs expanding and contracting — just as you are aware 
of the pounding of the engines and the straining of the hull of a ship 
at sea. ... I was like a lazy or scared or drunken captain lying shut 
in his cabin when he ought to be on the bridge, giving orders. Sooner 
or later, I would have to come out and assume command and decide 
where we were going.’ 
It is this assuming of command over himself that is the story of the 
book. He sees others in as hopeless positions as his own — Gerda, Bob, 
Elizabeth, even Jane (she almost became a ‘tramp’)—who have 
assumed command, and who by knowing their problems find a way 
of living out of continually adjusting themselves to them. If Gerda 
and Sarah taken alone do not come off as effectively as some of the 
others, they do in combination with the rest—just as ‘stock situa- 
tions’ may be convincing in their context. 

That incidents and characters can build up to something so much 
larger than their sum total shows the distance Isherwood has come 
since his earlier books. In Prater Violet, his last novel, moral and 
fable coexisted as uneasily as if they belonged to different books. 
There was a genuine interaction of relationships in the Berlin 
stories, but the relationships were always amongst the supporting 
cast to the unwritten story of ‘The Lost’. Now that at last he'has 
written both the story and its sequel in The World in the Evening, the 
subtle pressures of each personage are made not only directly but 
through the time-scheme of the book as well. Both past and present 
have a continual equal relevance and force, but each only because of 
the other. This is one reason why Elizabeth begins by being a bore 
and ends by being a warmly complete personage—we have been 
back to the present in the meantime and seen how Stephen’s need of 
her comes from her influence upon him. He tells us that in his daily 
readings of her letters he goes into ‘a trance’ and then brings her back 
with a medium’s thoroughness; which is an admirably economical 
expository device, for in showing how he has come to need his ‘cure’ 
he initiates it. And throughout the book the points at which present 
intrudes upon past and past takes over from present are carefully cal- 
culated, however random they appear at first sight. 

Middleton Murry considered the appearance of The Wild Swans 
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of Coole as an occasion for laying the tombstone on Yeats’s literary 
reputation, but the book was in fact evidence of a new and import- 
ant direction; and it may be that the majority of critics are commit- 
ting the same mistake with The World in the Evening. Isherwood is 
venturing something far more serious, far more complex, than be- 
fore, and if its local failures are more frequent, its successes are 
more impressive, because this time we are not just interested, we are 


‘involved. 


THOM GUNN 


A VISION OF BEASTS AND Gops by George Barker. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


When considering the Romantic Reaction of the thirties it is some- 
times forgotten how close were its leaders—Dylan. Thomas and 
George Barker—to the poetry against which they were supposed to 
be in revolt. They were old enough, too, to share the ideological aims 
and political experiences of the decade —a fact which came out much 
more clearly in the work of Barker than of Thomas. Their earliest 
poems can be thought of as the outpourings of talented and original 
adolescents in love with themselves and with words; and their sub- 
sequent achievement is perhaps measured best by the degree to 
which they managed to bring the outside world into their poetry, 
though some of their admirers have been content with the original 
verbal dazzle, as in our time painters have been persuaded by their 
public to go no further than a scrawling childlike vision. 

George Barker, by one of those almost-deliberate accidents our 
epoch imposes on the individual, like Dylan Thomas, missed serving 
in the armed forces or as an objector. In the declarations of al- 
legiance which were often drawn from writers in the thirties he 
always, I think, made a point of saying that he was uncommitted 
politically, but a good deal of his poetry after his first two books 
(from the Parton Press and from Faber) constituted fairly direct 
social comment— witness his Elegy on Spain. Such poetry was, I 
believe, as a rule his best. In Barker, in fact, one sees a poet not 
materially different in essence (perhaps, like Thomas, more in back- 
ground and education than anything else) from the Auden-Day 
Lewis-Spender school of the thirties, whose poetic attitude has been 
determined by the fortuitous or planned distance between the poet 
and the great issues and events of the age. His limitations arise, in my 
view, from the attempts he has made to justify the poet as an isolated 
and sacred word-machine— attempts which arose in the first place 
from his native and extraordinary verbal fertility and were carried 
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past the point of logic and utility by his failure to find adequate ex- 
perience and ideology as his youth passed. 

In all Barker’s books (as, in a lesser degree, in those of Thomas) 
one finds an amount of near-incomprehensible, often awkward 
verse of extreme violence. In Barker atrocious puns and meaningless 
figures of speech abound. It seems to me that such poetry has little 
value and no power of survival, and that it springs from a wilful 
retention by the poet of theoretical ideas which run counter not only 
to the demands of his times but also of his own true nature. Poetry, 
Barker once said, is ‘calling things felicitous names’, but such a defini- 
tion leaves out too much to last a poet all his life. 

There is much Barkerian incoherence in A Vision of Beasts and 
Gods, but also much brilliance. The fact that this latest collection 
does seem to strike a balance between the rational and irrational 
styles, and is less copious than his others, makes it a critical one in 
the author’s development. It starts with a long poem, ‘Goodman 
Jacksin and the Angel’, which rather bears the stamp of the long 
poem obligatory at the start of a collection of lyrics, and ends with a 
group of poems in the incoherent manner, called ‘Justice at Mid- 
night’. This leaves rather less than twenty short or shortish poems, 
mostly of an occasional nature, the best of which are in all ways ex- 
cellent. It is not chance which has made Barker’s occasional poems 
so often successful: the verbal torrent is given strong channels of 
purpose, and his range of vocabulary enviably transfigures what 
could easily be a routine exercise: 

Dead pomp sneering underground 
Glares up at a horned foot of clay 
Where the hog of multitude hangs around 
Among these tremendous memories . . . 
(‘Stanzas on a Visit to Longleat House’) 

The best poem in the book, ‘Channel Crossing’, rises from the oc- 
casional to a splendid imaginative statement about the post-war 
world, as satisfying as some of Auden’s not dissimilar poems about 
the world of the thirties: 

But when I turned and looked into 
The silent chambers of the sea 

I saw the displaced fishes flee 

From nowhere into nowhere through 
Their continent of liberty. 

Here, as in Barker's best poems of the past, is an understanding of 
men and a concern for their fate which goes incongruously with, 
say, the slapdash and pointlessly sordid True Confession and some 
of the strained apostrophes in the present book: 
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OCTOBER SELECTION 


Lord Templewood 


NINE TROUBLED YEARS 


Lord Templewood, as Sir Samuel Hoare, was almost 
continuously a member of the Cabinet throughout 
the years that led to Munich and the outbreak of 
war. Foreign Secretary, Home Secretary, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, were three of the six Cabinet posts 
he held during this period. 

Colleague, intimate friend and confidant of Neville 
Chamberlain, he recalls the climate of the times and 
the facts as they were known to those who had to act 
on them. Frontispiece 25s. 


Lord Elton 


GENERAL GORDON 


In his brilliant biography, Lord Elion, using hitherto 
unpublished material, throws new light on a man of 
extraordinary personality and presents a portrait that 
is as true as is likely to be attained. Hlus. 25s. 


Crime Club 


SHARK AMONG HERRINGS 


Reviewing George Milner’s first novel, Stately Homi- 
cide, THE OBSERVER spoke of ‘a distinctly promising 
début’. 

That promise is more than fulfilled in this new novel 
with its Scottish Highland setting, and what may well 
be one of the queerest fictional murders ever com- 
mitted. Crime Club Choice 9s. 6d 
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O orphans of all blind egoes (sic) in their eyries, 
Both claw and lamb 
Bleed, really, together. Nor double-headed the eagle 
Or vulture] am... 
(‘Justice at Midnight’) 

Behind such poetry is the idea that the poet and the words that 
spring to his pen are of self-evident and magical virtue. 

There is a similar kind of irresponsibility behind the adumbra- 
tions of a religious attitude, seen clearest in ‘Goodman Jacksin and 
the Angel’: 

But to all living things instead 
We give the love that is not ours. 

This is too fashionable an attempt at profundity: Barker, indeed, 
has a very rudimentary idea of sin and it would be a total disaster if 
he surrendered whole-heartedly to any dogma of idealism. 

Thomas and Barker, extremely intelligent men, too often distrust 
intelligence, and by their overvaluing the first exciting incoherence 
of inspiration have encouraged a poetry from others which lacks 
their own highest qualities. It is interesting that they both evolved a 
technique of reading their own verse which masked its drawbacks. 
Thomas’s trumpet tones made his hearers imagine that some innate 
virtue resided in nice words. Barker quietly throws away his poems 
clause by clause, and objections to the preposterous rhetoric and 
careless rhythms of the worst are momentarily allayed. 

It would be unjust to end a review of A Vision of Beasts and Gods 
on this note. As will have been seen, I am not prepared, like some, to 
accept Barker’s extravagances tolerantly and with masked superior- 
ity—as the extravagances of a drunk are sometimes accepted. | 
prefer Barker sober, and this is probably his most sober book. Cer- 
tainly it contains four or five poems as good as could be written by 
any living English poet. 

ROY FULLER 


THE BROKEN CISTERN by Bonamy Dobrée. (Cohen & West. 12s. 6d.) 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE by B. Ifor Evans. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


Here are two worried books, which have emerged simultaneously: 
both are by dons, both were originally delivered as lectures, and both 
courageously concern themselves with the world outside the lecture- 
room; they overlap in subject and resemble each other in method in 
that the core of each book is a historical survey which the reader 
will be inclined to throw away at the end, and most of the flavour 
lies at the edges where large and embarrassing questions are asked 
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OR THE LATER LIFE OF 
LORD MELBOURNE 


DAVID CECIL 


Melbourne is a wonderful subject for the biographer. Not only 
did he play a great part in the social and political history of England, 
not only did he introduce Queen Victoria to public life, but he was 
himself one of the most curious and charming personalities in Eng- 
land’s history, and one of her greatest masters of the art of conver- 
sation. Luckily, too, this conversation has been extensively recorded. 
The biographer has been able, therefore, to recreate him far more 
vividly and intimately than is usually possible with historical figures. 
And in the present instance he has been helped by the fact that he has 
had access to much hitherto unpublished material, notably that in the 


archives of Windsor Castle. 
To be published on 1st October Illustrated 21s net 


{The Young Melbourne 


We will shortly issue a new edition of this famous 
book, set uniform with Lord M. It was first publish- 
ed in 1939 and, reviewing it, Harold Nicolson wrote: 
“Lord David Cecil is a scholar, and therefore accurate; 
he is fastidious, and he thus prefers being intelligent 
to being clever; he is self-assured, and therefore has 
no desire either to pity or to deride the illustrious 
dead; he writes the loveliest Cecilian prose”. 
Illustrated 15s net 
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and answers attempted. Their great common anxiety is the status 
of literature in the modern world. Both are more impressive in sug- 
gesting ideas en route than in arriving at conclusions. The striking 
dissimilarity is that Dr Evans has rewritten his lectures, whereas 
Professor Dobrée has left in his book all the modest and friendly de- 
vices by which a speaker woos an audience. He talks of his ‘rough 
investigation’ and his ‘somewhat arbitrary choice of poets’. He tells 
us when he is ‘fumbling towards a conclusion’ or ‘stumbling along 
a path’. And when he asks ‘Who doesn’t carry “The Happy Warrior” 
about in his mind’s pocket?’ we are not there with him to see whether 
there is a smile on his face or not. This is a trivial, but a real irritant. 

Professor Dobrée’s explorations began when he first noticed how 
certain themes recur in English poetry. He calls these ‘public 
themes’, because they are part of the unconscious assumptions of 
society and have an immediate universal appeal. Three such themes 
are selected —Stoicism, Patriotism and Scientism (by which is meant 
the impact of science on the lay mind) — and most of the book is de- 
voted to tracing the different ways that these three attitudes or 
groups of feelings have been handled by English poets. It is a pity 
that this ‘natural history of themes’ weights the book so, for some 
of it seems obvious or hardly literary in nature. For instance, a law 
is deduced at some length, by which it is found that ‘a theme enters 
general consciousness. It appears in poetry as didactic verse .. . 
moving gradually to the descriptive, and finally becoming symbolic, 
and while developing carrying an ever heavier superstructure of 
allied intuitions.’ Then ‘it exhausts its potentialities . . . and perhaps 
ceases to move the general reader as being too commonplace’. Al- 
though Professor Dobrée says ‘I have no wish to become involved 
in the history of ideas’, does the following of the development of a 
theme come to any more than this? I do not see how following the 
fortunes of, say, patriotism in poetry amounts to more than tracing 
the changes which the concept of patriotism has undergone in 
general. The changes are reflected in poetry; but they would be 
equally well reflected in prose, or even in a dictionary. 

‘He pulls the chain; the cistern moves’ wrote Dylan Thomas— but 
not of the modern poet. At the end of his book Professor Dobrée does 
some interesting plumbing into the kind of breakdown in poetry 
which his title from Jeremiah cannot help suggesting. He main- 
tains that the poetry that is most widely loved and remembered is so, 
precisely because it concerns itself with these great shared human 
emotions, and that the dejected state of poetry today is the fault of 
the poets, who have abandoned public themes, and the critics, who 
have neglected to attend to the content for which so much great 
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A GENEROUS GESTURE 


“WuHat’S WRONG BETWEEN YOU AND SMYTHE, THAT YOU DON’T 


SPEAK?” 
“ Haw! Fact 1s, WE WERE BOTH WIVALS FOR THE HAND OF A 
CELEBWATED BEAUTY ! — AND — WELL, I DON’T WANT TO BWAG, 


BuT 1 gor THE BEST oF it.” 
‘““My DEAR FeLtLow, A THOUSAND conGRATULATIONS ! ”? 
“THANKS AWF’LY ! WE BOTH PWOPOSED LAST WEEK, YOU KNOW, 
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[Doubtless considering himself to be the most Fortunate and Generous 
of Mortals, our Young Gentleman thereupon gives further Proof of his 
Magnanimity by proffering one of his precious ‘THREE CASTLES” 
Cigarettes—the Partaking of which is truly calculated to enhance the 
Enjoyment of any Singular Occasion. 
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Pictures from an Institution 
RANDALL JARRELL 


Randall Jarrell’s novel is sparkling, sophisticated enter- 
tainment. Though his wit has an acid bite, his heart is 
warm; and he is always riotously funny. ‘One of the 
wittiest books of modern times. Mr. Jarrell coins epi- 
grams, scatters paradoxes, strews wisecracks and drops 
fanciful exaggerations around himas he prances through 
these polished pages with a facility and wit that are 
almost breath-taking.’-—ORVILLE PRESCOT—New York 
Times. 12s. 6d. 


Lord of the Flies WILLIAM. GOLDING 


This is a story for adults about small boys marooned on 
a coral island. At first it seems as though it is all going 
to be great fun, but before long life on the island turns 
into a nightmare of panic and death, as ordinary decent 
day-to-day standards collapse. Mr. Golding’s first novel 
is the work of a born writer—a distinguished and 
imaginative achievement. 12s. 6d. 


Dancing Out of Bali JOHN COAST 


This captivating book describes life on the magic island 
of Bali, and is particularly interesting on Indonesian 
politics. ‘It is Bali felt, understood, loved, communi- 
cated.’—LEWIS GANNETT—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 21s. 


The Conservative Mind RUSSELL KIRK 


An important book on the Philosophy of Conservatism. 
30s. 


Autumn Sequel LOUIS MACNEICE 


The most important test to be applied to any long poem 
is whether or not one wants to go on reading to the end, 
and Autumn Sequel passes this triumphantly. 12s. 6d. 
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poetry is, rightly or wrongly, valued. But can blame be neatly dis- 
tributed? If the critic begins to evaluate ‘the something else’ besides 
purely poetic qualities that makes poetry popular, he at once tres- 
passes on psychology or morals, where he is likely to appear either as 
an amateur or a bore. As for the poet, are there many truly public 
themes left in our specialized and divided society for him to play 
with? Who killed the themes whose death Professor Dobrée striking- 
ly laments? The poet and critic are no doubt guilty, but not qua poet 
and critic any more than the scientist is guilty of Hiroshima qua 
scientist. They are responsible, as everybody is, for having failed to 
create the sort of society in which the great public themes can 
flourish. That is the point at which poetry and politics must mix. 

Literature and Science sets out ‘to explore the position of the 
artist and, more particularly, the writer in our modern scientific 
society’. The middle and major part is, as in The Broken Cistern, a 
historical survey — here ‘of the development of the effect of science 
on literature’. Convinced that literature has a method and area 
specially its own, at the end of his book Dr Evans tries to redefine the 
contribution that it has to offer to our civilization. 

At first science meant to literature nothing more than a new 
quarry for metaphors. It was not until science was seen as a whole 
rival mode of thinking that hostility broke out among literary men. 
Dr Evans is most acute in describing the half fascinated, half appre- 
hensive welcome extended by Shelley, Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
whom he neatly sums up as ‘sympathetic to science, but hostile to 
technology’. But most poets come out as quite unnecessarily pre- 
judiced. Some hate science because it is misused by other people. 
Some simply jib at the analytical method itself, as if the discovery 
of chlorophyll makes green grass any less beautiful. Others are plain 
jealous. They see the poet, as a thinker, superseded by the philo- 
sopher and, as an entertainer, competing unsuccessfully with the 
games and gadgets of a scientific era; and like Shelley or Arnold they 
start making aggressively large claims for their art—or like Pater 
and Wilde defiantly small ones. It is possible to feel that all this ner- 
vousness is without foundation. Science, surely, can influence but 
never seriously harm poetry. Science gives power by detaching 
man’s inner feelings from the outer world: poetry reconciles by 
fruitfully confusing the two. Science cannot be said to have injured 
poetry until metaphor is weeded from the language and the last 
pathetic fallacy is dead. i 

But the feeling of nervousness is undeniable. We do need reassur- 
ance as to what really is the function of literature. Yet Dr Evans, in 
his desire to keep the frontiers of science and literature separate, 1g- 
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nores the help that might have come from across the border. He ob- 
jects to Freud’s ‘ultimate attitude of contempt towards art’ and shies 
away from Freud’s treatment of the artist as a neurotic. Suppose the 
artist a neurotic, that does not make his product unhealthy — 
crippled chefs do not make poisonous omelettes. Besides, it may 
well be from a closer study of the mind that the value of writing will 
be scientifically established as more than just another entertainment 
business and we need no longer dismiss so long-standing a human 
activity, as Dr Evans appears to do, as ‘biologically useless’. And 
when Dr Evans ventures a final definition, it turns out to be more 
mystical than scientific. The last words of his book are: ‘The creative 
writer ... can define . . . the shape and pressure of ordinary experi- 
ence and suggest the existence of a life of the spirit, and by the dis- 
covery of significant form, and of beauty, can reveal to man that 
human life has a quality beyond the elements from which it is made’. 
What exactly does that mean? It will surely be a scientist who first 
defines the specific function of literature satisfactorily. 
JAMES MICHIE 


THE PEOPLE OF THE SEA by David Thomson. (Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d.) 


When Yeats sent Synge to the Aran Islands in search of ‘all that was 
salt in the mouth’, the Gaeltacht was still a Terra Incognita. Since 
then that impoverished fringe of Ireland (and to a lesser extent of 
Scotland) has become so fashionable among writers and readers— 
and romantic nationalists—that it has brought the inevitable re- 
action; I have no doubt that the recent evacuation of the Great 
Blasket was greeted with cheers by the hard-drinking, hard-thinking 
patrons of the Pearl in Dublin. For various obvious reasons these 
minority cultures seem doomed, yet to take an interest in their 
story-telling and their song (which indeed are their only two art 
forms) should not be condemned as sentimental. For, after all, they 
are both interesting and beautiful. Mr David Thomson in this fas- 
cinating book about seal lore has had to collect some of his stories at 
second-hand through an interpreter but most of them he took direct 
from English speakers — though their English, of course, was dialect. 
These stories, whether from the Gaelic or from dialect, he has man- 
aged to get on to the page with an almost uncanny skill, keeping the 
peaty flavour, yet avoiding Kiltartanese. His writing is neither arty 
nor whimsy nor patronizing but runs clean and supple from begin- 
ning to end; which is not only a remarkable technical feat but a feat 
of understanding and heart. 


The initial inspiration of this book (which is really a Quest in 
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which the hero must find an animal to talk to) lies back in Mr Thom- 
son’s childhood. On the coast of Nairn he was drawn to the great 


_ grey seal (or selchie) before he had ever seen one—and the first one 


he met was being killed in a bothy, reluctantly killed by a man from 
the West Highlands who had more love and more fear of the seals 
than the Easterners. ‘ “She was gone astray, I’m thinking. She’s a 
stranger this side. She’s come out o’ the West some way. She’s like 
myself.” He looked across the table at me and stopped chewing. “It’s 
no’ an easy thing to live wi’ strangers.” ’ Long after this, an adult but 
still seal-struck, Mr Thomson visited South Uist, which is real selchie 
territory. And next he moved on, be-Virgilled by Séamus Delargy 
who has done so much research in Irish folklore, to Ballinskelligs 
Bay in County Kerry. Here he has a most vivid digression on the long 
vanished ‘hedge-schools’. ‘The boys made their own ink from acorns’, 
Tadhg said. ‘There were no seats in the school, only stones, and one 
of these masters that taught my father, he used to greet the boys in 
the morning with a shout: “Out for moss, boys!” —for he intended 
every day to put cushions on the stones. So they would all run out 
up the hill and stay the whole day long, and when they came back 
in the evenings he would try to punish them, but he could never 
reach them because he had only one leg.’ 

The book is full of such digressions—and Mr Thomson is equally 
good at re-creating landscape and character—but they are all peri- 
pheral to his main theme, his myth. And a very living myth it was 
for the people he talked to in Ireland and the Hebrides. Indeed, the 
first virtue of this book is that Mr Thomson was able to talk to them, 
or rather to get them to talk. Four out of five professional writers 
would have failed to elicit this material—let alone so to transpose it 
to the page that the oral quality survived. As for the myth itself, we 
are mostly so urbanized that our selchies have gone underwater— 
only to surface sometimes in our dreams. Even the mermaid still 
exists, on one plane, but the selchie has the advantage of still existing 
on two. He is ‘out of this world’— when you meet him in the peasant 
mind; he is very palpably in it when you're lucky enough to see him 
in the flesh. In the fishermen’s stories he can put on human shape, 
can seduce your wife, can carry you on his back to a fair and there 
drink rum with you. ‘But what is in the mind of them, I don’t know 
—the creatures.’ A beautiful and sympathetic animal, a beguiling 
and sometimes frightening fable. Mr Thomson blends the two for us; 
they were blended already in the world of his Michaels and Anguses. 
It is good that he could capture their seal before it disappears with 
themselves. 

LOUIS MACNEICE 
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CoMPRENDRE. Revue de la Société Européenne de Culture. 


__ There can be no sane dispute about the importance of as full an 
__ understanding as possible between Europe and America and clearly 
no political or economic relations can be satisfactory if there is not 
cultural understanding—if there is not understanding why the 
__ Europeans and the Americans like what they like. To that extent the 
_ enterprise of the Société Européenne de Culture, under the inspira- 
tion of Professor U..Campagnolo, in preparing a volume on ‘les 

conséquences culturelles que pouvait entrainer le passage des mains 

de l'Europe aux mains de I’Amérique, de la direction économique, 

politique et militaire du monde’ deserves nothing but applause. But 

I am not sure, on the evidence of this number of Comprendre, that 

the best use has been made of the opportunity. The bulky volume 

consists of the procés-verbal of a number of conferences which the 
- society has held on this topic—a procés-verbal which is doubtless 
_ Of value as reference for the records of the society but can hardly 
be of interest to the general reader—and secondly, of some two 
dozen essays, written by distinguished literary men in Europe and 
America, in answer to a question which Professor Campagnolo had 
sent to them. It is hard to think that the general reader would not 
have greatly preferred a single volume by one selected author, or at 
least a book of some four or five essays, each of some length, by dif- 
ferent authors, each writing on a carefully selected theme. As it is 
many of the essays are little more than messages of commendation 
—of commendation of what no one wishes to condemn—and, as 
such are almost inevitably driven to platitudes. Of the rest many 
have their faults. It is unfortunate, for instance, that, as a result, as it 
seems, of alphabetical accident, the first essay is that from Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. It is a singularly jejeune, verbose and incoherent 
effort, peppered with such absurdities as ‘the dogma of Christianity 
is dead’— ‘the horizontal fear so characteristic of man’s immediate 
past and present history, a fear which had its prototype in the verti- 
cal fear of previous history, the fear of punishment after death, 
must be dissolved’. The one way in which we shall not achieve Euro- 
pean-American comprehension is by making sentimental appeals to 
Europeans and Americans to abandon all those things which they 
think most valuable in life and to reshape themselves in the form 
of Miss Anshen. Nor, surely, do we get much further by discussion 
with Pére Maydieu of abstract propositions such as whether America 
has a ‘culture’. Far the most valuable contributions to this collection 
are those which give us concrete descriptions of what Americans 
like and what Europeans like, discuss how far they are the same, and, 
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where they differ, suggest why they differ. Comprehension can only 
arise out of a deep understanding of what the other man is like. It 
cannot arise out of a lecture to tell him that he ought to be something 
different. On this plane perhaps the most valuable essay is that of Mr 
Lewis Mumford. : 

The difficulty of generalization about American characteristics 
or European characteristics is that such generalizations inevitably 
emphasise what is peculiar to these cultures and say little about the 
traits which Americans and Europeans have in common. They say 
little about the traits of common humanity, but, apart from that, if 
we can no longer say of the United States, as we used to say in the 
19th century, that she derives from Britain, we can still say that she 
derives from Europe. The two cultures have in common their Chris- 
tian origin—a fact which gives point to Professor Campagnolo’s 
note on Professor Gilson’s Metamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu. But in 
general the novelist can more easily interpret one culture to another 
by writing a novel—which of its nature holds the balance between 
what is special and what is universal — than by theoretical essays. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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_ | NORMAN MacCAIG was born in ro11 in Edinburgh, where he has lived all his 
__ life. He works as a schoolmaster, has had two books of poems published, and 
has another forthcoming, and has recently received the Scottish Committee 
of the Arts Council Award 1953-54, for a collection of unpublished poems. 


RICHARD DRAIN is 22. He was educated at Latymer Upper School in Ham- 
mersmith and is now starting his third year reading English at Sidney Sussex, 
Cambridge. He is at work on a novel. 


MAURICE WOODS was born in 1916, and edited a Norfolk weekly newspaper 
before joining The Manchester Guardian recently. He served in the army in 
Africa for four years during the war. He is at present writing a novel. 


DAVID COLLINSON is a farm labourer, working on the land near Withern- 
sea. He is married and has two children. He is a reader of poetry, especially 
of Burns and Browning, but has only lately turned to writing it, and The 
Old Wooden Plough is the first poem he has had published. 


NIKOS KRANIDIOTIS, poet, short story writer and critic, is the most versatile 
of Cypriot writers. He is also the editor of the Kypriaka Grammata, a leading 
literary magazine which has been published monthly in Cyprus since 1934. 


PANTELIS MECHANIKOS is one of the most promising young Cypriot poets. 
His inspiration, although very personal, has been compared with that of 
George Seferis. 


SOFRONIS SOFRONIOU is 23, and describes himself as a ‘Kavaphian’ poet. 
His second collection of poetry, The Crossroad, received first prize in a Pan- 
hellenic competition. He is now in London on a scholarship, reading for an 
M.A. 


CHRYSTALLENI STAVROU is a young poet from Paphos. Her work has 
mainly appeared in the Kypriaka Grammata. 


Miss Wimpole will be included in a book of four portraits, called Private 
View, to be published by James Barrie in November. 


